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OUR COVER 
GERARD ROONEY 

“TURN THEN MOST GRACIOUS ADVOCATE, THINE EYES OF MERCY 


TOWARDS US, AND AFTER THIS OUR EXILE, SHOW UNTO US THE 
BLESSEP FRUIT OF THY WOMB, JESUS. 0 CLEMENT, 0 LOVING, 0 
SWEET VIRGIN MARY.” 


The final drawing in the series on the prayer, “Salve. Regina,” 
depicts Our Lady as seated in radiant majesty on a heavenly 
throne, pleading the cause of exiled man before her Divine Son, 
standing resplendent beside her. 

In her love for these banished ones she is truly spoken and 
sung of as “clement, loving and sweet.” 

Surrounding the holy pair as a portion of the great choir of 
angels who adore and serve the Divine Majesty, their glorious 
chanting of Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, eternally encircling the 
divine throne. 

The Holy Child is clothed in a dalmatic, the vestment proper 
to a deacon. This vestment gives testimony to His priestly 
calling. On His breast is resplendent in Greek characters, IHC- 
XPC, Jesus Christus. Suspended above the head of the Saviour 
is a crown to signify His title of king. The hand raised in 
benediction is in response of Our Lady’s plea for mercy towards 
us, His wayward brethren. 


“V. PRAY FOR US, 0 HOLY MOTHER OF GoD.” 


“R. THAT WE 
CHRIST.” 
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H. C. McGinnis 


HERE is a move afoot to mod- 

ernize Congress. When the Sen- 

ate Rules Committee recently 
approved a resolution for study of 
the organization and operation of 
the Senate and House another im- 
portant and progressive step was 
taken. The resolution’s ultimate 
passage, sponsored in the Senate by 
Senator Maloney and in the House 
by Representative Monroney, would 
authorize a bipartisan study by 
members of both houses of Congres- 
sional methods of procedure. All 
Americans interested in the preser- 
vation and furtherance of truly dem- 
ocratic government should be intens- 
ly interested in this move to elimi- 
nate that Congressional machinery 
which has become antiquated and 
therefore inadequate for the prompt 
and efficient handling of the affairs 
of a large nation. The speed re- 
quired by the war has revealed the 
extremely cumbersome methods by 
which Congress arrives at impor- 
tant decisions. Due to this slowness 
Congress has seen many of its pre- 
Togatives replaced by Executive or- 
ders under the excuse that wartime 
emergencies require a speed of de- 
cision scarcely possible under cur- 
rent Congressional procedure. 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 


H. C. McGinnis 


Modernizing Congress 


Lest there be any misunderstand- 
ing let me say right now that I am 
not, and never have been, one who 
belittles Congress or its vital impor- 
tance to Constitutional government. 
It is my most firm conviction that 
anyone who lacks faith in Congress 
as an institution has no faith in 
either the Constitution or in the 
American people. Congress is the 
people’s most direct representative 
and constitutes a cross-section of the 
public’s feelings and views. With 
personnel changes possible every two 
years, it represents the most imme- 
diate expression of public sentiment. 
He who holds the institution of Con- 
gress in contempt, holds the Ameri- 
can people and constitutional democ- 
racy in contempt. Let there be no 
mistake about that! Yet in all fair- 
ness it must be admitted that many 
Congresses have appeared to piddle 
when decisive action was needed, 
with the result that Congress is often 
pictured as a doddering, fumbling, 
somewhat sleepy old gentleman of 
good intent but poor performance. 
Very often this impression has been 
caused, not by the inadequacy of in- 
dividual Congressmen, but by the 
endless red tape and cumbersome, 
creaking committee procedure re- 
quired before matters can get action. 
It is this weakness that must be 
eliminated if Congress is to fulfil the 
Founding Father’s intention that it 
be the most important of govern- 
ment’s three departments. 

It is high time that Congress over- 
haul itself so that it may properly 
and, most of all, sufficiently, fulfil its 
Constitutional prerogatives and re- 
sponsibilities. The trend toward one- 
man government has become world- 
wide. In our own country it has 
ceased to be a trend: it is a stam- 
pede! Overwhelming centralization 
of power is liberty-killing. In Quad- 


ragesimo Anno, Pius XI states the 
dangers of over-centralization very 
succinctly: “...it is an injustice, a 
grave evil, and a disturbance of right 
order for a larger and higher or- 
ganization to arrogate to itself func- 
tions which can be performed effi- 
ciently by smaller and lower bodies. 
This is a fundamental principle of 
social philosophy, unshaken and un- 
changeable, and it retains its full 
truth today.” All history bears out 
this vital truth. The Habeas Corpus 
Act, the Magna Carta, the Petition 
of Rights, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and other similar docu- 
ments were instruments which de- 
centralized political authority and 
hence produced greater liberty and 
justice. Said Franklin in his inaug- 
ural address as governor of New 
York: “There is a present danger- 
ous tendency to forget a fundamen- 
tal of American democracy—the ten- 
dency to encourage consolidation of 
power at the top of a governmental 
structure alien to our system and 
more closely akin to a dictatorship 
or the central committee of a Com- 
munist regime. We have met dif- 
ficulties before this and have solved 
them in accordance with the basic 
theories of representative democracy. 
Let us not at this time pursue the 
easy road of centralization of 
authority, lest some day we discover 
too late that our liberties have dis- 
appeared.” Later, while still Gover- 
nor, Mr. Roosevelt said in a radio 
address: “It was clear to the 
framers of our Constitution .... that 


any administration attempting to 
make all laws for the whole Na- 
tion... would inevitably result at 


some future time in a dissolution of 
the Union itself. The doctrine of 
regulation and legislation by master 
minds has been too glaringly ap- 
parent in Washington during the 
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last 10 years.... To bring about gov- 
ernment by oligarchy masquerading 
as democracy, it is fundamentally 
essential that practically all authori- 
ty and control be centralized in our 
National Government.” 


OVERS of that American de- 

mocracy envisioned by _ the 
Founding Fathers will agree com- 
pletely with the above utterances. 
Washington strongly warned against 
this danger in his Farewell Address. 
The Constitution’s framers not only 
realized the dangers of over-central- 
ization but also that a proper Con- 
gress is the nation’s best safeguard 
against this abuse of power. That 
they did not err in establishing a 
sound basic governmental structure 
may be judged by the great Glad- 
stone’s opinion of the Constitution 
when he called it “the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.” 
There is nothing wrong with our 
land’s basic laws, especially when it 
is properly amended by constitution- 
al processes to cause it to meet newly 
arising conditions. Our present con- 
fusion in government arises not from 
our basic system of government but 
rather from its abandonment. There 
is no problem that we face, or ever 
shall face, that a greater application 
of real democracy will not solve. Ob- 
viously, in a democracy, departure 
from democratic processes does not 
tend to either sustain democracy or 
to increase it. As new and perplex- 
ing conditions arise, the answer is to 
be found in the broadening and sim- 
plifying of democratic processes, not 
in abandoning them in favor of 
autocratic administration. 


In recent years, a disdain or dis- 
regard of the Constitutional pre- 
rogatives of Congress has led to a 
mushroom growth of high-handed 


bureaucracy. As to how much of 
this government by bureaucrats is 
necessary may be a matter of 


opinion. Yet the fear of our ever- 
growing bureaucracy is not a parti- 
san one, for the voices against it are 
both Republican and Democratic. It 
is significant that this move to mod- 
ernize Congress so that it can ably 
defend the traditional form of Amer- 
ican democracy against usurpation 
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of control by non-elective bureau- 
crats appointed by the Executive 
branch is sponsored by a Democratic 
Senator and a Democratic Repre- 
sentative. Bureaucracy’s threats to 
democracy now transcend partisan 
politics. Whether or not it has been 
necessary, the fact remains that dur- 
ing the eleven years preceding Sep- 
tember, 1943, there were issued 3,565 
Executive Orders, most of which had 
the full force of law and many of 
which granted appropriations to 
bureaus and agencies which never 
had Congressional approval. Com- 
pared with this astounding number 
of rules and regulations promulgated 
by the Executive department, Con- 
gress passed 4,304 laws. In other 
words, the Executive branch issued 
regulations with the force of law 
which totaled about 83% of those 
issued by Congress in the same 
period. This was never intended by 
the nation’s founders when they set 
up the American system of govern- 
ment. On the contrary, they intended 
that this very thing should not hap- 
pen and installed many safeguards 
to prevent it. They made the func- 
tions of the three branches of gov- 
ernment sufficiently distinct that no 
one of them should encroach upon 
the proper domains of the others. 
Government by small, inner councils 
was to be completely out. Washing- 
ton warned against control by “a 
small but artful and enterprising 
minority of the community.” 


Let no one tell us that our Found- 
ing Fathers were horse-and-buggy 
philosophers! They understood 
democracy’s requirements, the safe- 
guards necessary to protect it, and 
the human weaknesses of politicians 
like a much-read book. Washington 
also warned: “Let there be no 
change by usurpation; for though 
this, in one instance, may be the in- 
strument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in per- 
manent evil any partial or transient 
benefit which the use can at any time 
yield.” 

T WAS the intention of the Found- 

ing Fathers that the Executive 


and Legislative branches work to- 
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gether and in harmony. While they 
gave the President the right of veto 
over legislation, it was not the sense 
of this grant that it was intended, 
or should be necessary, for frequent 
use. In the past it has been usual 
for the President and Congress to 
agree in what laws were considered 
necessary for the nation’s proper ad- 
ministration. Washington vetoed 
only 2 bills. Adams, Jefferson, John 
Q. Adams, Van Buren, Harrison, 
Taylor, Fillmore and Garfield never 
used their veto power. Monroe 
vetoed 1; Jackson vetoed 9;  Lin- 
coln vetoed 3 pieces of legislation. 
Theodore Roosevelt vetoed 40 bills. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has vetoed 
613. 


Evidently present day government 
is not what the nation’s founders 
planned it to be. The fault does not 
lie exclusively with any one branch. 
Many of the President’s vetoes were 
highly justifiable and some down- 
right courageous. For it is an old 
Congressional trick to try to .pass 
certain pieces of legislation, particu- 
larly highly questionable appropria- 
tions smelling strongly of the pork- 
barrel, by making them entirely 
extraneous riders to bills which in 
themselves are both urgent and de- 
sirable. When a President refuses to 
countenance this skullduggery he 
shows a courage which Presidents 
should have. In other cases, the 
President simply set himself against 
the expressed wishes of the people’s 
legislators. 


Today’s Congress realizes that the 
executive and legislative branches 
are pulling apart in a way which 
would have horrified the Constitu- 
tion’s framers. It realizes that it 
must shoulder part of the blame. Its 
unwieldly machinery of procedure, 
which sometimes calls for as many 
as six committees to study the same 
question or to question the same de- 
partment head on the same subject, 
has caused a strong leaning toward 
Executive orders when speedy action 
is necessary. It intends to recapture 
its full Constitutional importance. It 
is wise that it should first set its own 
house in order, thus making it un- 
necessary that the executive branch 
be tempted to overstep its rightful 
place in the national scene. 
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Life Has a TS 


William A. Lautner 


I* the present day world large numbers of people 
are as uncomfortable as fish out of water or as 
lions in a cage. It seems that we meet more people 
dissatisfied than satisfied; more discontented peo- 
ple than contented. Nerves and nervous disorders 
are at the top on the list of ailments treated by 
many doctors. 

Since dissatisfaction, discontent, nervous disor- 
ders, and related complaints are so common in our 
present day world we might well ask the question: 
“What is the reason for the widespread dissatisfac- 
tion, the almost universal discontent of people to- 
day?” I believe the answer to this question is to 
be found in the fact that large numbers of people 
have either never learned, or once having learned 
have become oblivious of, the purpose of their exis- 
tence here on this earth. Whenever a person is 
beset by failure at every turn; rewarded with dis- 
appointment at the conclusion of every enterprise, 
it should be little wondered that such a one becomes 
dissatisfied, discontented. 

By our nature we tend to seek happiness. What- 
ever we do, whether it be eating, sleeping, playing, 
or working, the basic reason for our action is to 
achieve happiness. Experience, however, is not 
slow to teach us that lasting and perfect happiness 
is not to be found on this earth. Scarcely a day 
passes in which we do not see, hear about, or read 
of someone who is a complete failure in life. Walk 
down the street at almost any hour of the day and 
you can see for yourself quite a number of human 
beings who are mere shells, human hulks, battered 
and bruised, worn and wasted either by riotous 
living or by the injustice and inhumanity of their 
fellowmen. 

These outstanding failures remind me of expen- 
sive watches that are battered and broken, fine 
watches that have been used to drive tacks; some- 
times I am inclined to compare them to well-tem- 
pered wood saws that have been used to cut boards 
filled with nails, or carving knives that have been 
used to hack stones. Watches, saws, carving knives 
all have their purpose, and when used for that pur- 
pose they are not ruined. But the finest watch 
when used as a tack hammer will not long stand 
up under the strain; and the finer the watch and 
the more delicate its mechanism, the less abuse it 
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“God's riches are for all 
That seek to please Him.” 


FAITHFUL ADELAIDE 
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And so it is with man, with human be- 
If we have so many failures in the world 
so many unhappy people, so many human 
hulks pounding our pavements, it is because the 
masterpiece of God here on earth, man, has either 
been used or has used himself for a purpose other 
than that intended by God. 

What then is the purpose of man’s life her@ on 
earth? To answer that question let us consult one 
of the admittedly great interpreters of human life, 

Augustine. St. Augustine had genius. He pos- 
sessed the gift of revealing the elemental things 
in our human nature. He was able to fix the pass- 
ing moods of a passionate heart, athirst for life, 
in words of irrefutable clarity. He knew and felt 
that every human soul was thirsting for life and 
seeking for something that could raise human life 
to its fullest and divinest dimensions. He recog- 
nized that the real problem of man was the prob- 
lem of human life, and the only problem he saw in 
life was the problem of happiness. He tells us that 
all philosophers, regardless of how they may differ 
among themselves, are agreed that life must have 
one end and aim, and that this one end and aim is 
the attainment of happiness. 

Our question, then, 
“What is happiness? 


resolves itself into this: 
What is it that can make a 
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person happy?” Can food make a man happy? Can 
bodily ease make a man happy? Can luxury and 
the satisfaction of fleshly instincts make a man 
happy? Certainly to satisfy the basic drives of 
the body with food and sexual satisfaction can and 
does give a certain amount of physical pleasure to 
man, but these things of themselves can never 
make a man truly happy. A man is a man, a hu- 
man being is a human being because he can think, 
because he can know, because he can understand. 
A human being is a human being because he has 
the power to choose freely, to make an intelligent 
selection of the good, the true, and the beautiful. 
We are never more human than when we think and 
exercise our free will. Brutes can eat; brutes can 
propagate, but brutes can’t think; brutes can’t 
exercise free will because they have none. It is, 
then, when we think and exercise our free will 
that we act most like men, like the human beings 
that God has made us to be. 

Accordingly, the higher and the nobler the 
thoughts we entertain the greater our chance for 
happiness. The higher and the nobler the things 
we choose to do the greater our actual happiness. 
We can say these things without fear of successful 
contradiction, for although many do not accept 
these statements they are unable to disprove their 
truth either from arguments based on human ex- 
perience or drawn from the inspired words of Holy 
Scripture. On the contrary, both right reason sup- 
ported by human experience and Holy Scripture 
attest to the fact that true happiness is to be at- 
tained through contemplation of the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, and by choosing to serve the 
cause of the good, the true, 
and the beautiful. 

The final question, then, 
that we must ask ourselves is 
this: “What is the good, the 
true, and the beautiful?” The 
Absolute Good, the Absolute 
Truth, and the Absolute 
Beauty is God. Strange as it 
may seem to us at first, it is 
nevertheless absolutely true 
that the only object that can 
satisfy our finite mind is the 
Infinite God. The same St. 
Augustine to whom we pre- 
viously referred has well stat- 
ed our case: ““Thou hast made 
us for Thyself, O Lord, and 
our hearts are restless until 
they rest in Thee.” 

What, then, is the purpose 
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of our life here on earth? The purpose of our life 
here on earth is to know God, to love Him, to serve 
Him, so that some day we may be happy forever 
with Him in heaven. 

Sure, I know that is old stuff, as old as Adam 
and Eve in fact, but please don’t let anyone tell 
you that it is out of date. The truth is never an- 
tiquated; the truth is never out of date. It is 
quite true that today men are flying and they never 
flew in past centuries; it is quite true that today 
men listen to radios and they had none fifty years 
ago; it is quite true that today we enjoy fluores- 
cent lighting and the same wasn’t even known to 
us twenty-five years ago. But this is the impor- 
tant thing: mankind throughout all these ages 
has not essentially changed. Our mode of trans- 
portation may improve; our style of dress may 
change; our means of communication may improve, 
but basically man is the same or he is no longer 
man: a creature of God, capable of thinking, and 
as such able intelligently to exercise his free will. 

It is only when this creature, endowed with 
intellect and free will, satisfies his mind with the 
truth of God and acts according to the principles 
established by God that he can be truly happy. The 
high destiny of life is to lead man to the sanctuary 
of God, to the heavenly home of happiness, the ha- 
ven of security and the fullness of life. 

All of which is just another way of stating: The 
purpose of man’s life is to know God, to love Him, 
to serve Him on this earth, and thus to gain happi- 
ness with Him forever. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION UNDER 
CURRENT CONDITIONS 

Now that we have consid- 
ered the purpose of life, let 
us apply our knowledge to 
current conditions. 

The thoughts of most of us 
these days are pointed to- 
wards one thing: “Peace.” 
When will it come? What can 
we do to hasten the day of 
its realization? There is, 
however, another question 
that we should also be asking: 
“For what are we going to 
use peace after it is won?” 

In the first place let us rec- 
ognize that there seems to be 
a common error concerning 
peace. It is this: that peace 
is an end in itself, that is, 
that peace is something to 
be desired and fought for 
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for its own sake. Or to express it another way 
we may say that a common attitude towards peace 
is a negative attitude, implying that “peace is the 
freedom from war.” The more correct attitude, 
however, is to regard peace as the means to an end, 
by this I mean, the attitude which considers peace 
as giving one the opportunity to accomplish the 
purpose of one’s existence here on earth. It is for 
this reason that we propose the following question: 
“Peace—For What?” Answering this question 
may well serve as a bit of “post-war planning” in 
the field of religion and morality. 

In so far as we are moral beings, that is, respon- 
sible to Almighty God our Creator, and further- 
more because at the present moment we are pray- 
ing God to grant us peace, 
it is very timely that we 
ask ourselves: “Are we 
going to use peace the 
better to serve God?” If 
we ask God to “dispose 
our days in peace,” it is 
only fair to suppose that 
we are willing to use that 
peace, once we possess it, 
the better to serve God. 
Frankly, then, what are 
the prospects for the service of God in our country ? 

As a nation and as individuals how were we 
living prior to the time of the present war? If we 
go back in our history far enough, we will find that 
our forefathers came to this country, certainly 
very many of them, in order to find religious free- 
dom. Note the expression: “To find religious free- 
dom.” We did not say to “find freedom from reli- 
gion.” Not a few of the original colonies had as 
their expressed purpose the establishment of a 
place where the settlers would be free to worship 
God according to the dictates of their conscience. 
Those hearty pioneers realized their obligation to 
God and were willing to face the hardships of colo- 
nizing a newly-discovered continent in order to 
have the opportunity of worshiping God without 
hindrance. 

Churches and denominational schools were famil- 
iar landmarks in those far-off colonial days. 

When the time came to declare their national in- 
dependence and establish a federal government this 
action was taken in the name of Almighty God. 
The very cornerstone of our national existence 
rests for its security on belief in God: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident that all men are 
created equal and endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights.” Kindly note the ex- 
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‘endowed by their Creator’; our fore- 
fathers recognized that it is from God that we have 
our rights, and as a consequence it is to God that 
we are responsible. Our liberties and our laws are 
not dependent upon the whims or passing fancy of 
some human being, but are based upon the un- 
changing and unchangeable mind of God. The 
great seal of our country on its reverse side, which 


pression: 


can be seen on our one-dollar bills, attests to our 
national trust in God: “Annuit coeptis,” is the in- 
scription and means: “God has been pleased to 
prosper what we have begun.” 

But we must in honesty admit that we have 
come a long way from this pristine trust and recog- 
nition of God. At the time of Pear! Harbor, more 
than 50% of our people 
were no longer affiliated 
with any religion, and of 
those that were, less than 
80% were regular in 
their attendance at the 
Church of their choice. 
Religious 
many merely 


freedom to 
meant: 
“Freedom from religion.” 
Certainly it would require 
a considerable amount of 
leniency to say that we were a “Godly nation.” But 
with all of our infidelity we nevertheless continued 
to call ours a “Godly nation,” and for a fact, as 
a nation we never repudiated our allegiance and 
dependence upon God. Certainly at the present 
time there are many evidences that there is a re- 
vival of interest in things religious, but it seems 
a bit unwarranted to say that there is a “Great 
religious revival taking place in our country.” Yet 
we can admit that such is possible. 

But what about the peace? Will we use it to 
serve God more faithfully, not merely by greater 
fidelity in attendance at Church but in the charita- 
ble and brotherly consideration of our fellowmen? 
What are the prospects? 

Electric refrigerators, automobiles, electric fans, 
radios, and all the other marvels of our mechanical 
age, cannot of themselves produce happiness. If 
we have so much discontent in the world it is not 
because there is a lack of creature comfort avail- 
able. If we have so much labor strife it is not be- 
cause there is a fundamental deficiency in wages. 

Certainly if we wish to enjoy the peace when it 
comes, then there is vastly more to be done than a 
re-tooling of our plants. First we will have to re- 
tool our minds, adjusting them to the fact that man 
is a human being, and as such will never be con- 
tent to be a cog in a production line. 


























Explanation: A seismograph is an in- 
strument for registering shocks and un- 
dulatory movements in the earth A 
blank chart records the regular rotation 
as a needle or stylus touches lightly 
upon it. As soon as there is an abnormal 
disturbance, though, the needle jumps 
with more or less intensity. The reading 
taken from the Fordham University 
Seismograph shows the contrast between 




















the even markings of quiet and the 














exaggerated markings of an earthquake. 
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Earthquakes Save Us from Ruin 


Orlando Battista 


* HAS BEEN my experience, as a scientist, 
that there are few better ways of coming to 
appreciate the Omnipotence and Beneficence of 
God as the Sustainer of life and the expansive uni- 
verse in which we live than a comprehensive study 
of the findings of science about the phenomena of 
nature. For example, we may dip into the volumes 
of geological information about the small planet 
on which we live, a mass of matter so small in 
comparison with most of the other heavenly bodies 
that it may be likened to a dust particle floating 
about in the sun’s rays, and discover innumerable 
astounding facts which impress us deeply because 
they demonstrate clearly our complete dependence 
on God for the existence of our world from the 
instant of its creation to the end of time. 

In our day-to-day living, we are all so apt to 
miss much of the heartening inspiration which 
may come from an understanding of some of the 
peculiarities of the planet that has been designated 
as our earthly home. We take so much for granted 
because we have the faith necessary to permit us 
to do so, and that is a most fortunate asset, for 
without faith the human race would go insanely 
savage almost overnight. 

We may look at and admire the apparent stabil- 
ity of huge mountains, bridges, skyscrapers, for- 
ests, or monuments, and wonder somewhat that 
these edifices of nature or man have been standing 
for hundreds of years, or will undoubtedly remain 
standing for centuries. By itself this statement 
does sound reasonable or, at least, what the 
majority of us would expect. But, if we assume 
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that the destructive action of the elements through 
the centuries is negligible, the stability of our en- 
gineering structures becomes incredible, without 
faith, when we realize that our planet is.whirling 
through space much faster than the fastest air- 
planes, and that in the eyes of the geologist the 
mass of body that constitutes the earth is in a 
plastic condition, continuously shifting to and fro. 
Actually, the earth may be compared with an 
orange of tremendous dimensions which is covered 
with a rind of rock some fifty miles thick, a blanket 
of inorganic matter which is capable of moving up 
or down in certain areas as though the shell of 
rock had some elasticity. 

And we need not study more than one of the 
phenomena of the world in which we live to ap- 
preciate the wonders of our daily existence, for 
the story of earthquakes is sufficient to fill us with 
humility. 

Our seismologists, those scientists who devote 
their time to a study of the constant shifting and 
mass movements of the earth’s crustal areas, tell 
us that their instruments are able to detect more 
than 300 tremors a day, or about ten thousand a 
year. These tremors or earthquakes occur when a 
large mass of rock moves up or down, rubbing 
against neighboring ores with such tremendous 
pressures that powerful vibrations are sent out in 
all directions, vibrations which we have come to 
know as earthquakes. These daily earthquakes, 
(most of them fortunately are detectable only by 
means of sensitive instruments), are proof of the 
unstable nature of our good old terra firma, and 
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Huge fissures in a country road in the Hakone 
mountain region north of Tokyo after the great 


earthquake of 1923. 
Photo by Osaka Asahi. Central News 


the truth of the matter is 
that we would be a lot 
worse off without them; 
they serve to release the 
strains that are built up 
within the earth’s crust 
in ways that are least 
destructive to human life 
and property. 

A few decades ago, the 
damage caused by earth- 
quakes in terms of human 
lives and property dam- 
age was very heavy, and 
it has been’ estimated 
that within the last 1000 
vears earthquakes have 
been responsible for the loss of more than two 
million human lives. Fortunately, the devasting 
powers of earthquakes have been reduced in very 
recent years because engineers and geologists have 
gotten together and discovered many ways of get- 
ting ready for them in advance. Now that the 
causes of earthquakes are known to a limited ex- 
tent and the ability to predict areas in which they 
are most likely to occur has been developed, many 
preventive measures are possible to make most 
earthquakes rather ineffective. About thirty years 
or so ago, it was customary for engineers to build 
houses, or bridges, so that they would primarily 
withstand the dead weight pressures exerted by 
their superstructures, and consequently little atten- 
tion was paid to the incorporation of diagonal sup- 
ports to withstand vibrational disturbances. An 
earthquake may be capable of shaking an entire 
house, or a block of houses, as easily as a baby 


earthquake in 1939. 
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This is the ruin of an important export business 
house in Downtown Concepcion, Chile, shaken by an 


shakes a rattle, and all modern buildings are usual- 
ly constructed in such a way as to minimize de- 
struction from earthquake tremors. 

Earthquakes, of course, have been known to do 
many unusual things besides breaking window 
panes, dishes, .chandeliers, or furniture. After 
some earthquakes, property markings may be found 
to be out of line by as much as several feet; in the 
1906 California earthquake, surveyors gasped on 
finding some line-posts in error by as much as 
twenty feet, so that it is understandable that this 
earthquake did the horrifying damage attributed 
to it. Other earthquakes may result in the forma- 
tion of valleys by the sinking of great masses of 
land, or the formation of small mountains by the 
uprising of hundreds of thousands of tons of rock. 
Such dislocations on the earth’s surface are most 
fortunately very rare, for one may readily visualize 
what would happen if a block in the centre of New 
York City jolted into the 
air twenty-five or fifty 
feet! 

Some of the most out- 
standing authorities on 
earthquakes are Catholic 
priests, and instruments 
for recording tremors are 
in continual operation at 
such famous universities 
as Fordham in New York 
City. The Rev. James 
B. Macelwane, S.J., is 
known as one of the 
world’s foremost seismol- 
ogists, and there are 
many others. 


Acme 





The entire outside wall of this hotel in Santa 
Barbara, California, was torn away by an earth- 
quake in 1933. Acme 
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OUR MANNERS IN CHURCH 


Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 


T might lead to irreverent laughter but it 

would also impress a lesson more deeply than 
these lines ever could, if we were to take a seat 
near the entrance of a church and watch the vari- 
ety of gestures and curtseys made by those who 
enter. A child is seen to rush in breathless and 
make a futile pass at the Holy Water font. His 
mother follows, dips her hand into the font and 
gives herself a general sprinkling. The father 
seems to brush away an imaginary cloud of smoke, 
and then together they dash down the aisle and 
fold up like children playing “Here I come, ready 
or not.” 

“One, two, three... REDLIGHT!” we used to 
count, and anyone caught moving when the one 
who was “it” opened his eyes at “Redlight” was 
immediately called back. The abrupt collapse in 
the aisle and the painful pulling up to a standing 
position resembles this game. 

At the entrance of all Catholic churches is a 
font or stoup of holy water. This water is blessed 
weekly, or as it is needed. The practice of signing 
oneself with it at the entrance of the church is 
symbolic of the cleansing of our minds from every 
stain before entering the sacred presence of God. 

The proper thing to do upon entering the church 
is to dip the tips of the index, middle, and ring 
finger of the right hand into the holy water, enough 
to moisten the front of these finger tips. Then with 
the left hand on the breast, one should make the 
sign of the cross with his right hand, touching in 
order with the three finger tips mentioned above 
the forehead, breast, left shoulder, and right 
shoulder. If one is carrying a purse, a hat, a book, 
or anything else in his left hand, that hand, being 
occupied, need not be placed on the breast. 

After completing the cross there is no reason to 
strike the breast. It is a mistake to finish the sign 
of the cross with an extra touch on the breast. It 
ends on the right shoulder. 

The sign of the cross need not be made osten- 
tatiously with exaggerated reaches, but neither is 
it to be made in such diminutive form that a slight 
cross is outlined on the chest only. If we stop to 
realize the meaning of the gesture, we will always 
exercise great care to make it with devotion. 
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By tracing the symbol of Christianity on our 
persons, we are making a profession of faith in 
the Holy Trinity and at the same time spurning the 
attitude of the pagan world which regarded the 
cross as a token of disgrace. We acknowledge 
that it is now the triumphant trophy of the Re- 
deemer. 

As the hand is moved to the forehead, we think 
of the Father, from whom the Son was generated, 
an act symbolized when we lower our hand to our 
breast. The Holy Ghost proceeded from both Fa- 
ther and Son, and this procession we profess when 
we move our hand from the breast crosswise be- 
tween the shoulders. The Holy Spirit is the Prin- 
ciple of Activity in the Church and in individual 
souls. Hence, as the head is a fitting symbol of 
the Divine Intelligence, the heart of Divine Love, 
the shoulders represent Divine Work. 

By making the sign of the cross and pronouncing 
the words, “In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen,” we profess 
our intention of doing all things, particularly of 
offering our prayers while in church, not in our 
own name, but in the name of the Holy Trinity. 
Our own prayers would not have any value, but 
our Saviour has said that anything we ask in His 
Name will be heard. An indulgence of one hun- 
dred days can be gained each time we devoutly 
make the sign of the cross with holy water. 

The sign of the cross made at the beginning of 
the Gospel is somewhat different in form. This 
triple cross is made with the flat side of the thumb 
(front side), with the other fingers extended, but 
touching each other, not doubled up into a fist. The 
small cross is traced on forehead, lips, and breast. 
The three crosses mean that we believe (head) the 
Word of God in the Gospel, profess it (lips), and 
cherish it (heart). These crosses, too, should be 
made slowly enough to be a graceful ceremony, not 
a meaningless motion. 


THE GENUFLECTION 


Before we enter our pews in a Catholic church 
we adore our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. This 
is done by a genuflection. Because of haste and 
thoughtlessness, this genuflection is not always edi- 
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fying to those who see it. If properly made it will 


be a beautiful act of worship. In the days of 

courts and kings, many and eloborate were the 

regulations of court etiquette. Those who had 

an audience with the king were coached and prac- 

ticed in the various rituals. Should we do less 

when approaching the earthly court of our Divine 

King? Even a little private practice at home will 

do no harm. Here is how a genuflection should be 

made: 

1. The right knee touches the floor next to the left 
ankle. 

. The head and upper part of the body are kept 
erect and the eyes are on the tabernacle. 

3. The hands may be folded or clasped unless they 
are holding a hat or something else. 

All violations are against these three points. 
Thus some fail to touch the floor, or if they do, it 
is done on the run, with the left food about eight- 
een inches in front. Or the body is crumpled down 
across the knee. Or the adorer is holding on to 
the end of the pew so that he can pull himself 
up again. 

If the Blessed Sacrament is exposed on the altar 
a double genuflection is in place, that is, one kneels 
on both knees in the aisle and makes a profound 
bow with his head and shoulders. Again it is 
unnecessary to use the pew for support. 

The genuflection made during the last Gospel and 
occasionally during the Epistle or Gospel of the 
Mass can be made on the kneeling bench, but the 
knee should touch the bench. 


i] 


POSTURES 


There are three postures mentioned in the cere- 
monial; standing, sitting, kneeling. (In certain 
functions prostrations are used, but the layman is 
not asked to prostrate.) Consequently there is no 
allowance made for any combination of these such 
as sitting and kneeling at the same time. It would 
seem much more respectful to sit down even out of 
time rather than slide forward in the pew and 
pretend to be kneeling. 


The times to stand, sit, and kneel vary with local 
practice to such an extent that it would avail no- 
thing to print instructions here. The general rule 
most safely followed is: “Do what is customary 
in your locality.” There are a few practices which 
are sufficiently universal to give. Thus when the 
Priest enters the sanctuary to begin Mass, it is 
certainly fitting that all should rise and remain 
standing until the priest has arranged his chalice 
and missal and takes his place at the foot of the 
altar for the opening prayers. Likewise, at the 
end of Mass, all should stand while the priest 
leaves the sanctuary and no one with good manners 
will leave before that. 

In Low Masses it is certainly correct to kneel 
throughout except at the two Gospels. However, it 
is the general practice for the congregation to sit 
from the unveiling of the chalice to the Sanctus, 
and from the ablutions after Communion till the 
blessing. 

During processions which take place in your 
church, if you are not walking in the procession, 
stand throughout unless it is a procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament, in which case you kneel 
throughout. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


There is no meaning to the triple striking the 
breast at the Sanctus. At the Agnus Dei, and Do- 
mine non sum dignus, however, it is prescribed for 
the celebrant, and might well be done by the 
congregation. 

At the elevation of the Sacred Host and Chalice, 
it is the wish of the Church that we look at the 
Elevated Species. That is why the Church has 


granted an indulgence for doing so and at the same 
time pronouncing the words, “My Lord and My 
God.” 

At Benediction, too, it is proper to look at the 
Sacred Host and to make the sign of the cross as 
the priest blesses the congregation with the Sac- 
red Host. 
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Mr. Parker has written several stories in which he has captured the 
charm of a boy. We print the first one this month. Others will follow. 
The illustrator is Lewis Hellwig, Cartoonist for Q. M. P. Stories 


HE ONLY discordant note in what otherwise 

loomed as an interesting summer for William 
was Miss Young who taught English. William 
had a sneaking suspicion that she had flunked him 
just to get the Five Dollars a week his father had 
agreed to pay her for a summer’s tutoring. He 
had informed his family of this, but for some mys- 
terious reason no one would believe him.—William 
Griggs Senior knew that Five Dollars was reason- 
able enough for a week with his son and was de- 
lighted to get off so cheap. If Miss Young thought 
she could cram enough English down William’s 
throat to enable him to advance with his classmates 
to the sixth grade, he was entirely willing to let 
her try it. 

The English lessons began at 10 o’clock every 
morning excepting Saturday and Sunday and were 
held on Miss Young’s front porch. This was an 
additional torture, for the porch faced a vacant lot 
that William’s friends used for Tin Can Shinny. 
The lessons ceased at noon, but it was too late—Tin 
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Can Shinny was always the morning game and 
everyone went swimming in the afternoon. Wil- 
liam did enjoy his afternoons, but mornings were a 
total loss. He wished Grandfather Griggs were 
coming sooner. Grandfather Griggs had a way of 
figuring things out.—He felt sure Grandfather 
Griggs would figure out a way he could learn Eng- 
lish without missing Tin Can Shinny. 

William’s Grandfather looked like John L. Sulli- 
van and had drunk coffee with Buffalo Bill out 
West. William wondered how he could stand the 
two weeks until they came. His Grandmother was 
coming too. She didn’t look like anybody famous, 
but she always had a dime for a double jumbo 
lemon soda and never could finish hers—William 
always managed to find room for it. 

In some miraculous way William managed not 
to run away to Africa and become a Witch Doctor. 
He endured the two hours daily on Miss Young’s 
front porch with the help of Miss Young’s mother 
who sympathized with him. Aunt Young would 
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come out with lemonade and sugar doughnuts 
around 11 o’clock and in spite of her daughter’s 
protests would sit in the swing and tell William 
about the time she had flunked the 7th grade for 
three years just because she liked the teacher’s 
mustache. William knew Mr. Young had been the 
teacher because he still had his mustache, but val- 
uable time could be wasted by guessing and Aunt 
Young would tell him whether his guesses were 
hot or cold. Miss Young never managed to get 
the English started again. By the time William 
had finished guessing it would be dinner time and 
he had no intention of letting her charge his father 
for overtime. 

Finally Grandfather and Grandmother Griggs 
arrived. They came on a Saturday and that meant 
that Grandfather had until Monday to fix the Tin 
Can Shinny situation. When his mother and 
Grandmother left to pay some calls William went 
out to the backyard where Grandfather was rest- 
ing in the hammock. He found a nice shgdy spot 
directly beneath the hammock and proceeded to get 
Grandfather in a good frame of mind. He opened 
the conversation on a most promising subject. 

“Grandfather, did Buffalo Bill have a mustache?” 
Mustaches were always a good thing to talk about. 

“Let me see now,” said Grandfather. “If I re- 
member correctly he did and he didn’t.” 

“How could he did and didn’t?” William was 
glad he had thought of mustaches. 

“Well whenever ’Ole Bill went out Buffalo killing 
he shaved it off. A buffalo gets awfully mad when 
he sees a mustache, just like a Bull gets mad when 
he sees anything red.” 

William accepted the explanation without ques- 
tion and decided to tell Aunt Young about it. She'd 
believe it even if Miss Young didn’t. His next 
question was one which always got pleasing results. 
“Grandfather, did you honest to goodness cross 
your heart, make coffee for Buffalo Bill?” 

“You can bet your boots I made his coffee!” 
Grandfather was warming to the subject. “Ole 
Bill called me the best coffee maker that side of the 
Mississippi. And do you know that Ole Buzzard 
always took four lumps of sugar for sweetening!” 

William gave the required whistle of admiration. 
The mention of sugar gave him a chance to swing 
the conversation around to his problem. “Did he 
like sugar doughnuts?” 

“Like ’em!” answered Grandfather. “Why ’ole 
Bill would eat two dozen at one sitting and send 
out for more.” 

“T’ll bet he’d like Aunt Young’s sugar dough- 
nuts,” William licked his lips giving off noises 


which he hoped would pass for sugar doughnut 
sound effects. 

The sound effects were evidently well done— 
“Has she been filling you with her doughnuts?” 
Grandfather Griggs was definitely interested. 

“Yes sir,” answered William. “Every morning, 
but Saturday and Sunday.” His tone was that of 
a boy needing sympathy. 

“They don’t make me take English lessons on 
Saturday and Sunday.” 

“William, do you mean to say they’re making you 
study English during your summer vacation?” 
Grandfather Griggs believed that summers were 
for the same sort of things William did and Eng- 
lish was not one of them. 

William crawled out from under the hammock 
so Grandfather could get a good look at a boy 
whose summer was practically ruined. “And that 
ain’t all,” he said. “Miss Young’s getting five dol- 
lars a week for teaching me.” He then confided 
his suspicions concerning the reason for his flunk- 
ing English during the regular term. 

Grandfather Griggs said they ought to have 
more proof before they accused Miss Young of 
that, but he did think Tin Can Shinny was more 
important than English. He promised to think of 
something and William said he hoped it wouldn't 
take too long. Any day now he might decide to go 
to Africa and become a Witch Doctor after all. 

On Monday morning Grandfather Griggs told 
William that he had a plan, but it would take a 
little time. “You go on over to the Young’s and I'll 
drop over a little later and look things over.” 

William felt much better. Anybody who had 
made coffee for Buffalo Bill ought to be able to 
handle an English teacher. He felt Grandfather 
Griggs deserved something, so he let him in on a 
secret. “If you come about 11:30, you’ll be in time 
for sugar doughnuts and lemonade.” 

Miss Young and William were studying past 
participles when Grandfather Griggs showed up 
with a reprieve for his grandson. “Just thought 
I’d drop over and see how William’s coming along.” 
Grandfather plopped himself down in the swing as 
if it were an old habit. Grandfather Griggs was a 
good friend of Aunt Young and had spent many 
summer days on the Young porch long before Wil- 
liam had even been expected and when Miss Young 
was a student of English instead of a teacher. 

“Why hello, Mr. Griggs,” she said. “I’ll tell Ma- 
ma you’re here. She'll be delighted to see you.” 
Miss Young disappeared into the house to get Aunt 
Young. William immediately took advantage of her 
absence to close the English book. 

Aunt Young and Grandfather Griggs were old 
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friends and had a lot of old times to talk over. 
Miss Young knew that English was through for 
the morning and in a moment of weakness told 
William he could take the morning off. William 
immediately made for the Tin Can Shinny game, 
but not without first reminding Aunt Young to call 
him when she brought out the sugar doughnuts. 

Grandfather Griggs watched William as he made 
some beautiful shots with his broom stick. “It’s 
a shame to see a young boy missing out on his 
fun,” he said. “‘How much longer before he can 
quit these English lessons?” 

Miss Young gave what she considered a safe 
answer. “Just as soon as he can pass an examina- 
tion. But I doubt if he’ll be ready for four or 
five weeks yet.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Grandfather 
Griggs. He looked at Aunt Young and winked. 
“We Griggs can learn in a hurry when we want to.” 

“But William doesn’t seem to want to.” Miss 
Young had never made a more truthful statement. 

Grandfather Griggs was not above telling a little 
white lie with such an important thing as Tin Can 
Shinny at stake. “I’m surprised at that,” he said. 
“Why, William was so busy studying over the week 
end that I could hardly find time to talk with him.” 

Miss Young was as surprised at this statement 
as William himself would have been. “I would 
never have believed it,’”’ she managed to say. 

“There’s one way you can find out,” said Aunt 
Young who not only sympathized with William, 
but also liked his Grandfather. “Give him the ex- 
amination tomorrow—He might possibly pass it.” 

Between Grandfather Griggs and her own moth- 
er there was no defense. Miss Young knew it was 
a waste of time, but finally agreed. 

When Grandfather Griggs informed William that 
he would have a chance to pass the examination 
without anymore studying, William wasn’t too 
pleased. In fact, he was a little disappointed in 
Grandfather. He knew that he would fail miser- 
ably and decided to leave for Africa immediately 
after he flunked the exam. 

The next morning Grandfather Griggs arrived 
just in time to see William staring dejectedly at 
the first question. “Just thought I’d drop over to 
see how he’s getting along,” he said. 

William was still staring dejectedly at the first 
question and Grandfather Griggs and Miss Young 
were seated on the far side of the porch talking 
quietly when Aunt Young came out. “I’m all out 
of shortening,” she said. “‘Why don’t you two take 
a walk up to Hunt’s and get it for me. I'll keep 
an eye on William.” 

Grandfather Griggs and Miss Young thought a 
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walk would be nice, but Miss Young took the Eng- 
lish book with her. William knew his last chance 
had vanished. 

Aunt Young puiled her chair alongside of Wil: 
liam. “Having a little trouble?” she asked. 

“Yes um.” , 

“Are they hard?” 

“Yes um—Aunt Young, is a desk a noun or a 
pronoun ?” 

“William,” said Aunt Young, “we'd be cheating 
if I told you. You don’t want to cheat, do you?” 

William wouldn’t have called it cheating—He 
would have called it just answering a question, but 
he liked Aunt Young and didn’t want her mad at 
him. “No’m,” he said, “I wouldn’t want to cheat.” 

“Do you think it would be cheating if I told you 
whether you were hot or cold?” Aunt Young 
seemed to be as good as Grandfather Griggs at 
figuring things out. 

“You mean like the mustache?” asked William. 
He saw,that Aunt Young seemed interested and 
William was not one to disappoint anybody that 
wanted to help. 

“T can’t see anything wrong with that,” said 
Aunt Young. “Can you?” 

“No’m.” 

Grandfather Griggs and Miss Young returned to 
find William drinking lemonade and eating sugar 
doughnuts. The examination was finished and he 
was now guessing who had owned the mustache 
Aunt Young had liked so well. 

“T’ve been telling William he’s hot, but he still 
hasn’t guessed,” explained Aunt Young. This 
cleared whatever conscience William might have 
had. Aunt Young had told about the Hot and 
Cold and if Miss Young wasn’t smart enough to 
ask if it was about the examination questions, then 
that was her fault. 

Miss Young graded the exam and a look of 
amazement came over her face. She went over it 
three times and still got the same result. “I don’t 
know how you did it, William, but you passed 
Passing is 75 and you made 77. It’s not good, but 
you passed.” 

The next morning Grandfather Griggs and Aunt 
Young were sitting on the porch enjoying refresh- 
ments and watching the Tin Can Shinny game. 
William was in rare form. 

“You’d think that a boy that studied English 
as hard as William did would have been able to 
make more than 77,” laughed Grandfather Griggs. 

“It was those participles,” explained Aunt Young. 
“I’ve always been weak on participles. We studied 
them the year I fell in love with Mr. Young’s mus- 
tache.” 
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The Glories of Mary Rose Ferron 


O. A. Boyer, S.T.L. 





Sketch of her Life 


M ARY ROSE FERRON was born appearance; during Lent of 1929 that 
( th 2 | 


May, 1903, at St. of the heart; in the month of August, 


Germain de Grantham, Quebec: her 1929, her eyes shed tears of blood. 
parents came to Fall River, Mass., in From that time on, each Friday, she 


1905; Rose became ecstatic about that 
time and remained so until her death. 


represented the Holy Face. Towards 
the end of 1929, the crown of thorns 
was fully developed. In 1930, during 
July, the month of the Precious Blood, 
the phenomenon of the Holy Face was 
repeated every day. The 1st of Au- 
gust, 1930, the stigmata disappeared. 
When she died, on the 11th of May, 
1956, one of the branches of the crown 
and the thorn stigma could still be 
seen. 


At the end of 1926, the stigmata of 
during 
Lent of 1927 those of the hands and 


the flagellation appeared; 


feet; in November, 1927, the reception 
of Holy Communion without degluti- 
tion was noticed; in January, 1928, 





the stigmata of the thorns made their 











THE GRAIL does not claim that 
the favors obtained through Mary 


Mary Rose Ferron While she lived, people called on her 
and asked her prayers: many favors 
Rose Ferron are miraculous until the were thus obtained. Since her death, 


Church has pronounced on them. On the following page we print several 


reported favors of an unusual nature. All who receive favors through 
intercession to this mystic of our day are asked to report them to the 
New York, or to 


Reverend O. A. Boyer, St. Edmund’s Church, Ellenburg, 
THE GRAIL. 


HE REMARKABLE instances of help in sick- 
ness and need manifested in the testimonials 
published in THE GRAIL during the past two months 
were mostly of a material kind, and nearly all re- 
lating to cures from bodily ills. There is always 
the possibility that imagination is the healing fac- 
tor in some such cases; at least, in such as take 
place in adults old enough to exercise their imagi- 
nation. Medical aid, even after doctors have de- 
spaired of helping, sometimes brings about a cure, 
and even the hopeless nurses and doctors are sur 
prised at the results of their own efforts in behalf 
of the stricken. However, the kind of help that 
Little Rose brought was not always restricted t 
physical cures. Her life and her suffering she of- 
fered to God for the spread of His Kingdom among 
men, and there was more glory in bringing back 
to the faith one wandering soul than in curing 
many wasted bodies or restoring sight to the blind 
We are here recounting in a very general way some 
of the conversions for which Rose was responsible 
after God. The stories were related by Rose her- 


they still call on her and the favors 
continue to come; meanwhile, those 
who invoke her are increasing in num- 
bers and some are reporting wonder- 
ful cures. 


self, who did not identify the persons. Later the 
accounts were verified and more data collected. 
The widowed mother of a family of eleven chil- 
dren, it seemed, was going to lose her oldest boy, 
sixteen. He was the breadwinner of the family, 
and his death would have brought a severe hard- 
ship upon his mother. When the worried mother 
visited Rose on her bed of pain and explained her 
plight and the fear of the doctor, Rose thought she 
was told that it would be better for the young man 
to die than to recover. As victim soul, however, she 
offered herself for him and begged for his recovery. 
Her prayer was effective and the young man re- 
covered. It was not long after that the mother 
again came to Rose to say that the boy had lost his 
faith and was planning to marry outside the 
Church. Rose was able in a conversation with the 
youth, during which she threatened him with the 
return of his former sickness, to bring him to his 
senses and make of him a dutiful son. 
On another occasion she softened the heart of 
a young renegade who blasphemed so loudly in her 
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presence as to embarrass her and the household. 
She persuaded him by degrees to wear a medal 
first, for her sake, then for God. It was a long 
and hard struggle, but at the end the young man 
was so moved as to fall on his knees at her bedside 
and ask her to place her stigmatized hand on his 
head. He made his Easter duty and lived an edi- 
fying life. 

There are several striking instances of bringing 
husbands back to their families. One husband had 


been away twenty years when the wife visited Rose 
to ask her intercession. Rose promised her: “Your 
husband will return. Perhaps I shall not be alive 
when he returns, but you can thank me at my 
grave.” The husband returned after Rose’s death 
and asked to be given instructions in the Catholic 
faith. 

Many are the cures of individual vices and pas- 
sions through her suffering, and in at least one 
instance the murder of a father by his own son was 
averted. 


Favors Reported 


HE following 
fpr dens are 

in the words 
of the recipients of 
tose’s favors, and . 
are selected from 
the favors on 
record: 

ACCIDENT 

Rev. Father E. 
Leonard receives a 
Crucifix and a 
warning from Lit- 


tle Rose: 
“The 14th of 


February, 1930, 
Little Rose sent me 
a crucifix. Mr. 


Michael Guertin of 
Providence, R. L, 
brought it to me 
and requested that 
I should always 
wear it. On the 
5th of August 
1930, I called on 
Rose and thanked 
her for it. ‘Yes,’ 
she said, ‘have it 
always with you, 
for you will need it 
one day.’ This sug- 
gestion of Rose 
naturally surprised 
me. ‘How? What 
do you mean?’ I 
answered. ‘Noth- 
ing,’ was the an- 
swer. ‘We are al- 
ways in need of 
our Good Jesus, 


rome, 
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Rose Ferron in Ecstasy 


therefore, have it 
always with you’. 
—On the 24th of 
July, 1937, seven 
years later, I came 
down from the 
North on my way 
to Montreal. I was 
alone in my car. 
On the way be- 
tween Lesage and 
St. Jerome, while I 
was driving down 
the hill called Mar- 
cotti—it was then 
11 A.M.—I heard 
the alarm announc- 
ing the coming of 
a C.P.R. train. As 
it was already 
raining and_ the 
road was slippery, 
my brakes were 
useless, the car 
skidded and I was 
_ unable to stop it. 
1 When I arrived at 
the crossing, I pre- 
ferred the ditch 
rather than be 
struck by the train. 
The car dashed in- 
to a telephone pole 
and was _ totally 
wrecked. The hood 
was smashed, the 
motor under my 
feet was ruined, 
the steering wheel 
broken in my 
hands, the rear 
seat pushed into 
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the back trunk and I was left intact. 
The crucifix of Rose alone was 
slightly bent sideways.—Rose had 
said that I would need it one day. 
That day was July 24, 1937, seven 
years later.” 


SUDDEN RELIEF 
I. 


Alice Gibbons, Chicago, IIll., reports 
on August 5, 1941: 

“Perhaps you would be interested 
to hear how I was instantly cured 
of a severe pain through using the 
relic of Little Rose which you sent 
me. While in the Sacred Heart Sani- 
tarium a week ago, I got what the 
doctor called a spasm of the nerves 
in the left side. I couldn’t take a 
full breath or lie flat from 5:30 to 
about 9:30 in the evening. The nuns 
gave me light treatments and rubbed 
liniment on my side but I got no 
relief. Then remembering about the 
relic I placed it over the pain. In- 
stantly I could lie flat and in a few 
minutes I could breathe normally. 
I haven’t had any pain since.” 


II. 


Mrs. Provost, Cranston, R. I., re- 
ports: 

“During my stay in the hospital 
a good Italian woman had a serious 
operation. On this particular day 
the doctor had warned her that she 
would have more pain than ever be- 
fore. Then she began to scream and 
cry. I motioned her neighbor to take 
the rosary of Rose and we began to 
say the beads. The sick woman fell 
asleep and did not wake up until the 
next day, at the call of the doctor, 
who was astonished at her sleep.” 


Il. 
Louis Alfred Jourdain writes the fol- 


lowing: 

On the 28th of March, I was in 
the hospital for an operation on my 
left hand. They had taken three 
stitches about % inch apart. You 
can imagine how I suffered. I might 
say that it was like having my hand 
in fire. Then I asked Little Rose, 
‘If it will make you suffer to take my 
pain, don’t take it; but if it will 
not, then please take it.’ It must 
have been about 2 o’clock and at that 
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time I noticed that my pain had dis- 
appeared. I asked another person 
who was near me what time it was 
and he answered, about 3 o’clock. 
The doctor who had operated on me 
came to see me the next morning 
and he was feeling my wound with 
an instrument and to his great sur- 
prise, he was not able to hurt it. 
The nurse could not understand it.” 


LOST OBJECTS 


Mrs. Provost reports the following 
incident : 


“At each visit that I made to Lit- 
tle Rose, she would give me a medal 
or a picture or a prayer or a novena. 
She often mentioned the 5 Our Fa- 
thers, 5 Aves, and 5 Glorias. She 
gave me among them, a little red 








The life of Rose Mary Ferron, Stig- 
matic of our time, may be had from 
THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana, at 
Send a self ad- 
dressed and stamped envelope for a 
leaflet of her life. Report favors 
either to THE GRAIL or to the Rev- 
erend 0. A. Boyer, St. Edmund’s 
Church, Ellenburg, N. Y. 


the price of $2.50. 








prayer of the Precious Blood. (I 
say red, because it is printed in red 
on paper). This prayer I lent to 
different persons and when they re- 
turned it to me, they said, that their 
requests were granted. One day I 
lost my prayer and, to my great sor- 
row, I could not find it. I decided to 
ask Mme. Ferron for another copy. 
One of my friends in New York 
wished this precious prayer. Mme. 
Ferron did not know where to find 
it. The following week, I asked her 
again. Then she said, “Come with 
me into the bedroom and I am going 
to look for one.” In turning toward 
the bureau, the prayer fell at my 
feet.” 


“Before dying, Rose said to her 
mother, ‘If you ever need some of 
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my things and you are unable to find 
them, don’t worry, just ask me.’— 
Two weeks after her death, the moth- 
er had Rose’s keys and was trying 
to unlock the tabernacle door (home 
chapel). She tried every one of them 
without At last, she 
breathed a long sigh and said, ‘Well, 
Rose, it’s up to you.’ She no sooner 
said these words, than a key fell on 
the altar, just as if it had fallen 
from the top of the tabernacle. 
Mrs. Ferron is not the only one who 
invokes Rose; all the members of 
the family do the same and with 
good results, here is another 
ample. 


success. 





ex- 


III. 


Mrs. Floro Lomire of Woonsocket, 
reports on July 6, 1942: 


“Last week I received your letter 
asking the facts about the incident 
of Herbert’s glasses. It is fortunate 
that Herbert is here in Woonsocket 
now and I think with the both of us, 
we wil! be able to get the facts 
straight. It happened on the 8th day 
of August last year. It was at 
Jerusalem Beach. Herbert Vigue, 
his mother and I left for the beach, 
and when we got there Herbert and 
I went in swimming but I stayed 
near the shore because of my rose 
fever. Herbert dived into a big wave 
and when he came up, he noticed 
that his glasses were missing. He 
then came over to where I was and 
told me about it. I became nervous 
because I knew that he would not be 
able to drive without them. I went 
over to tell his mother and then and 
there I promised Rose a rosary. 
Herbert went back into the water in 
about four and a half feet of water 
and noticed that he was stepping on 
something. He stooped to pick it up 
and saw that it was his glasses. He 
came right out and showed them to 
us. After we were dressed and were 
heading for home, Herbert said, ‘Let 
us say the rosary right away.’ That, 
Father Boyer, is as close as we can 
come to the day itself. We hope we 
have been able to help you.—Herbert 
wants me to tell you that when he 
gets back home he will write to you. 
He is also going to have some people 
write, some of them have had big 
favors and one saw Rose.” 
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ECHOES FROM OUR ABBEY HALLS 


JNDEPENDENCE Day, July 4, 

proved a delightful day for all. A 
novel treasure hunt, arranged by the 
Directors of the Minor Seminary and 
some of the senior class members, 
provided a great deal of real fun 
and entertainment for all the colle- 
gians, as well as a generous amount 
of ice cream for the lucky winners. 
In the evening a buffet supper was 
held on the college terrace for all the 
members of the institution. Fathers, 
Brothers, Oblates, Major and Minor 
Seminarians came together for a 
real family picnic lunch. The gath- 
ering proved such a success that an- 
other such supper was planned for 
Father Abbot’s Name Day on July 
31. 


ULY 11, the feast of the Solemn- 

ity of St. Benedict, received added 
solemnity this year by reason of the 
investiture of a large group of 
Novices. Fourteen young men—all 
but one of whom are former students 
of our Minor Seminary—received 
the habit of St. Benedict on that 
day. The ceremony took place in the 
beautiful Abbey Chapter Room at 
7:15 A. M. and was followed by a 
Solemn High Mass at 8:00 A. M. in 
the Abbey Church. At both func- 
tions Father Abbot assisted in Pon- 
tificals. Of those who received the 
habit, eleven are from Indiana, two 
from Kentucky, and one from Kan- 
sas. In order of seniority they are: 
Novice Paul (Edwin) Maudlin of 
St. Joseph’s Parish, Indianapolis; 
Novice John Fahrer of St. Benedict’s 
Parish, Evansville; Novice Cyril 
Hettich of St. Michael’s Parish, 
Brookville; Novice James Lyon of 
St. Francis Parish, Loretto, Ky.; 
Novice Othmar Gogel of Mary Help 
of Christians Parish, Mariah Hill; 
Novice Joseph (James) Lex of St. 
Benedict’s Parish, Evansville; 
Novice George Ottensmeyer of St. 
Thomas’ Parish, Vincennes; Novice 
William Timmermeyer of St. Jo- 
seph’s Parish, Conway Springs, Kan- 
sas; Novice Arthur Burkhardt of 
Sacred Heart Parish, Indianapolis; 
Novice Augustine (John) Lindauer 
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of St. Henry’s Parish, St. Henry; 
Novice Donald Jent of St. Bene- 


dict’s Parish, Evansville; Novice 
Robert Strange of St. Joseph’s 
Parish, Loogootee; Novice Alfred 
Delker of St. Benedict’s Parish, 


Evansville; and Novice Bernardine 
(William) Klump of St. Francis 


TAPS 

Strong, well-wrought, age-grooved 
citadel, perched high 

On rock-made mound, like armor 
plate of steel, 

You weather warring elements and 
feel 

Secure against all raids from leaden 
sky— 

The pelting rain and frozen shafts, 
let fly 

Against your sides. 
foes will try 

To raze your ramparts reared for 
your own weal. 


In vain your 


A seasoned conqueror, you plant 
your heel 

Upon their necks and cry: “Base 
tyrants—DIE!” 


Through opened vizor gate of world- 
steeled wall 

I enter God’s true citadel of peace, 

The monastery, where I humbly give, 

In fealty to God, myself, my all. 

There raids of -warring, tyrant pas- 
sions cease— 

I grind them under firm, mailed foot 
and—LIVE. 


Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. 


Parish, Louisville, Ky. Since this 
investiture took place almost a 
month earlier than is customary, we 
now have two groups of Novices, 
making a total of 21 Novices in all— 
a record number for St. Meinrad. 
Seven of this number will be ready 
for profession on August 10. 


Did you ever realize how many 
blackberries it takes to make a gal- 
lon? Many of the Minor Semina- 
rians have been finding out lately. 
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On a number of afternoons during 
July berry-picking groups were or- 
ganized to go out and search our 
Indiana hill sides for blackberries 
for the kitchen. One afternoon’s 


yield amounted to about eighty 
gallons. In all, the boys were able to 
gather several hundred gallons. 


Brother Benno, our chief cook, was 
glad to get the precious berries and 
has turned them into preserves and 
jelly for use at table. 


On Sunday, July 30, after High 
Mass the members of the Concert 
Band donned dark pants, sport 
shirts, and dress hats, and were off 
to Troy, Indiana, to help out Father 
Roman with his Church Picnic. This 
was the band’s first public appear- 
ance off the campus for many a 
year. From all reports, the picnic 
was a great success, at least as far 
as the band members were concerned. 
They returned home in time to at- 
tend a movie in the college audito- 
rium at 8:00 o’clock. 


A letter from Father Victor tells 
us of a retreat that he recently made 
in Rome. Father stayed at the In- 
ternational Benedictine College of 
Sant’ Anselmo on the Aventine 
where he found among the faculty 
and students two Americans who 
had remained in Rome during the 
whole of the war. Both are from St. 
John’s Abbey in Minnesota—Father 
Ulric Beste, O0.S.B., Rector of Sant’ 
Anselmo, and Father Michael Marx, 
O.S.B. At the college he was also 
able to meet the Abbot of Monte 
Cassino, The Most Rev. Gregorio 
Diamare, 0.S.B., who with six of his 
monks had remained at the Abbey 
during its bombardment and destruc- 
tion last February. Father Victor 
tells us that of the eleven cases of 
manuscripts and books from the 
Monte Cassino library and archives 
sent to Rome for safekeeping, only 
four were delivered. All the others 
have disappeared. Unless the lost 
boxes are recovered after the war, 
this will mean that one of the most 
valuable libraries and archives of all 
Europe has been lost. 
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is a tragedy for the dear aged 
parents and the lonely sister 
who have lost in the drowning of 
Brother Wilfrid their chance at the 
inestimable honor of having a priest 


Sis will call it a tragedy. It 


in the family. But many of us pre- 
fer to see in the combination of cir- 
cumstances nothing that is tragic. It 
was Mary walking on the waters of 
Lake Placid and taking into heaven 
with her one that was ready and 
WILLING to go. 


Brother Wilfrid Hartke, S.M., was 
a student of theology in the semi- 
nary at St. Meinrad and was looking 
forward to his ordination in two 
more years. He was born in Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, on October 11, 
1913, and at the age of 23 entered 
the novitiate of the Society of Mary. 
His vows were made at the Semi- 
nary of Mt. St. John, Ohio, after 
which he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Dayton. 
period of teaching, Brother was 
chosen to continue his studies, now 
with the priesthood as his goal. He 
had been at St. Meinrad for one 
scholastic year and had begun the 
second year when drowning ended 
his earthly labors. 


As a Brother of Mary the de- 
ceased would not have wanted a 
more propitious kind of death. It 
was the feast of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, also the feast of Our Lady 
of Einsiedeln, patroness of the Ab- 
bey Church at St. Meinrad. Brother 
had served at the Pontifical High 
Mass in the morning as a final re- 
hearsal for his entrance into heaven. 
Only those who have seen what hap- 
pened on the bank of the Lake can 
appreciate what it means to have 
spiritual friends. For as Brother’s 
body was brought up out of the clear 
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Brother Wilfrid Hartke, S.M. 


ONE WORD (TO WILL) 


‘Let us make a man,"’ quoth God. 

“Let us gird him round; 

Let us iron-clad his will, 

Honeycomb his mind. 

Be his coming like the seasons— 
silent, unseen, till gone. 

Let us hide him underneath 

A guise of simpleness. 

No Seraphim, no wonder-worker, 
he, 

No glory shining forth, 

But ordinary—bound by times; 

Bound as men are bound. 

Let us hammer him to rule and rite; 

Let us fasten him to mote and mite. 

Then, let him speak a single word, 

A simple word, a shining word. 

Let this one word ring out clearly 
in the dark, 

Then quickly let him be forever 
ee 

(While his word 

Echoes on and on 

In the night 

Resounding 


Forever. ) Paul A. Elsner, S.M. 


water, baptized anew, as it were, for 
its heavenly welcome, the words of 
absolution were immediately pro- 
nounced over him, the holy oils were 
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WATER 


quickly procured and the last anoint- 
ing took place. During the admin- 
istration of the sacrament and the 
prayers for the dying, a hundred or 
more seminarians knelt on the 
grassy bank and recited the entire 
rosary, every invocation of which 
must have resounded through the 
vaults of heaven as Brother Wilfrid 
was received by Our Lady. 

Brother’s drowning was no or- 
dinary drowning. There was ap- 
parently no struggle, no distress that 
enabled him even to call for aid. He 
had been swimming in comparatively 
shallow water. There were boats 
near; dozens of seminarians were 
swimming at the same time. Yet not 
a person saw or heard any signal of 
distress. After some minutes a 
swimming companion of Brother 
Wilfrid missed him in the water and 
at once expressed his concern to the 
Father in charge. A row of seniors 
trained in safety and life-protection 
went into action and within five 
minutes had located the body lying 
on the earth bottom in eight feet of 
water. The attempts at resuscita- 
tion were begun immediately after 
the body was lifted into a boat and 
did not stop until the doctor ordered 
the body removed to his office. Two 
doctors were summoned and reached 
the lake at about the same time with 
a speed that all anxious watchers 
appreciated. The State Police were 
notified to bring an inhalator and 
within a very short time arrived 
with it, but it was never used. The 
coroner pronounced Brother dead be- 
fore it was applied. 

The Office of the Dead was chant- 
ed by his fellow members in the 
Society of Mary (there are 39 at the 
seminary) and by a large number of 


(Continued on page 320) 
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LITTLE QUEEN 





Therese Martin, April 8, 1888, the day before her en- 
trance into the Carmel of Lisieux, at the age of 15 years 
and 3 months. 


Nearly every Catholic child has heard of the 
Little Flower of Jesus. St. Therese of Lisieux, 
known popularly as “The Little Flower,” wrote 
her own biography under obedience. At the time 
of her canonization many facts came to light which 
out of humility or forgetfulness were omitted in 
the autobiography. Miss Windeatt has drawn on 
this material for the present life of St. Therese. 
It has been running for several months in THE 
GRAIL. Back numbers are available for those 
who did not receive the first chapters. The entire 
series will be published in book form this fall. 
Because of difficulty in arranging contracts for 
binding, no definite date can yet be set. While 
the story of the Little Flower is written primarily 
for children, adults will find it refreshing and 
inspiring. 


CHAPTER SIX 


OW happy I was as I walked home from Mid- 
night Mass with Papa and my sisters! The 
strength of soul which had left me at Mama’s death 
was back again. The shyness and tears had gone 
the way of the foolish scruples. 
son. 


I was a new per- 
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There was a good chance to prove this when we 
reached the house. Following the Christmas Eve 
custom of little French children, I had left my 
shoes by the fireplace some hours earlier, knowing 
Papa and my sisters would fill them with presents. 
Now, as Celine and I started upstairs to take off 
our things, I heard my good father say I was too 
big for such childishness. He hoped it would be 
the last time I expected my shoes to be filled with 
gifts. 

Ordinarily I should have been grief-stricken at 
hearing Papa speak this way. Now everything was 
different. There was no need for Celine to hover 
anxiously about me, ready to dry my tears. I was 
brave at last. God had worked a miracle during 
my Christmas Communion. I was now strong with 
His strength and to Celine’s amazement I went 
downstairs in a few minutes and took the presents 
from my shoes with every sign of joy. Truly, 
Christmas Day of 1886 was the beginning of my 
conversion. Never again was I to be a creature 
of childish tears. 

A short time later God gave me another great 
grace. One Sunday as I closed my prayerbook at 
the end of Mass, a picture of the Crucifixion slipped 
out from the pages, showing one of the Saviour’s 
pierced hands. At the sight of the Precious Blood 
falling to earth, I was struck with an intense de- 
sire to stand in spirit at the foot of the Cross to 
receive this Blood and pour It out upon sinners. | 
longed to suffer for souls as Christ had done, so 
that some day they might be happy with Him for- 
ever. The desire for the life of a Carmelite re- 
turned, too—for that life which is made up of hid- 
den prayer and sacrifice. Now more than ever did 
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it seem to me a thing of beauty and I longed to 
embrace it with all my heart. 

I said nothing to Papa, however. He was not too 
well these days and something told me it was not 
wise to leave him. Instead, God would let me save 
souls while I stayed at home. He would inspire 
me to devote myself to those about me, to be kind 
and cheerful and willing. Such actions were not 
too hard for a girl of fourteen. In fact, they were 
very simple. Yet how valuable they could be if I 
offered them to the Heavenly Father in union with 
the sufferings of Jesus Christ! 

My first duties in this new life of charity were 
towards my own family. I tried very hard to be 
useful about the house and my sisters soon noted 
the change which had come over me. I also tried 
to be kind to our servants, and then to the poor 
who came each Monday to the back door for food. 
When the opportunity arose to teach Catechism to 
two little girls, I seized it eagerly. How I 
children! They seemed to love me, too, and many 
were the happy hours I spent with these little 
friends, telling them of the good God and the won- 
derful reward He has prepared for those who serve 
Him faithfully. 

To all appearances I was just a normal girl, liv- 
ing quietly with her family. I did nothing out of 
the ordinary. There were no miracles or visions, 
only days of prayer and little works of mercy. But 
people would have been very much surprised if 
they could have read my heart. I was on fire with 
a desire to save souls! I thirsted for them! 

Because of this, I sometimes wondered if I 
should not join a missionary Order instead of the 
cloistered Carmelites. With God’s grace, I might 
do wonderful things for souls in China, in Africa, 
in distant islands. I might teach Catechism to 
little pagan children. I might nurse the sick and 
comfort the dying. But the thought always per- 
sisted that more souls can be saved by sacrifice 
than by any other means. God seemed to whisper 
in my heart that I was meant to lead a life of 
prayer and penance rather than to work as a mis- 
sionary in foreign lands. 

I was delighted when Celine told me that she 
also shared my desire to be a Carmelite. Already 
our sister Leonie was making plans to enter the 
Poor Clares, which meant that some day the five 
living children of our family would be consecrated 
to God’s service. 


loved 


“But what about Papa?” I asked suddenly. “Is 
it right for us to leave him alone?” 
Celine was kindness itself. “Don’t worry,” she 


said. “You can go to Carmel first. 
With Papa as long as he lives.” 


I will stay 
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I marveled at my sister’s generosity. She was 
nearly four years older than I, but she was willing 
to allow me to go first into the Lord’s service. 
What wonderful charity! Surely God would bless 
her a hundredfold! 

Breaking the news to Papa was a real problem. 
The weeks passed and still I could not bring myself 
to do it. Already he had been very generous, per- 
mitting Pauline and Marie to leave for Carmel and 
Leonie for the Poor Clares. But what would he 
say at losing another daughter? 

“Maybe the Feast of Pentecost would be a good 
time to tell him,” I thought. “Dear God, let me be 
very strong on that day!” 

The family assisted at all the church services on 
Pentecost. After Vespers, Papa was a little tired 
and went out to the garden to rest. Watching him, 
I knew the time had come. It was sunset. Birds 
were singing in the tall trees. The whole world 
was at the surroundings of 
our garden, I would tell my good father that God 
had chosen me for His own. 

Having made this decision, I went outside to the 


peace. In beautiful 


I was cold and trem- 
bling and my eyes were full of tears. 
“Could I talk with you a little while, Papa?” 
Seeing that I was troubled, my father got to his 
feet and put an arm about me. 
began to walk down the path. 
“What is it, little Queen?” he asked. 
I laid my head against his heart. 
Carmelite,” I whispered. “I 
Pauline and Marie at Christmas.” 


place where he was sitting. 


Very slowly we 


“Tell me.” 

“T want to 
be a want to join 
How his heart was torn at these 
He had expected to hear them some day, 
but not while I was so young—only fourteen. As 
a result he could not speak for a moment. Then he 
recovered himself and led me still farther down the 
garden. Presently we stopped beside some little 
white lilies. Papa bent down and picked one of 
them for me. 


Poor Papa! 
words! 


“This flower is like your heart, child,” he said 
gently. “White and pure. I won’t stand in your 
way if you wish to give it to God.” 

Now happiness was mixed with my tears. Pana 
had given his consent! I might enter Carmel on 
Christmas Day, the first anniversary of that happy 
occasion when the Christ Child had made me strong 
with His own strength! Everything was settled at 
last. 

But things were far from settled. First, Uncle 
Isidore was really angry. What was the matter 
with Papa that he had agreed to let a mere child 
enter a cloistered Order? 
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“It’s ridiculous!” he fumed. “I'll do everything 
I can to stop such nonsense!” 

Marie was also against my cherished dream. 
Unlike Pauline, she thought I should wait until ! 
was twenty-one before entering Carmel.Then there 
was Canon Delatroette, the priest who watched 
over the affairs of the community. He refused to 
allow the Prioress, Mother Mary Gonzaga, to re- 
ceive me into the cloister. 

“Never!” he cried. “To hear you talk, one would 
think the salvation of the community depended 
upon this child. Let her wait until she has come of 
age.” 

I was dreadfully disappointed. In my heart I 
knew God wished me to be a Carmelite. Then why 
were there so many obstacles? Such criticism and 
misunderstanding ? 

“Don’t worry,” said Papa after an unhappy in- 
terview with Canon Delatroette. “You and I will 
go to the Bishop of Bayeux and state our case. He 
has the power to grant your desire.” 

I began to feel better. “Can we go soon?” I 
asked, for I was eager to have my problem settled 

Papa laughed. ‘“‘Not for several weeks, -little 
Queen. The Bishop is an important man, you know. 
Ve’ll have to write for an appointment.” 

After some days, a reply came from the Vicar 
General, Father Révérony. The Bishop of Bayeaux 
would see Papa and me on October 31. 

How far away this seemed, for it was now only 


June. What should I do with myself in the mean- 
time? 

“Pray for sinners,” said a little voice in my 
heart. “Look about and do good.” 


At this time the greatest sinner I could imagine 
was a man named Pranzini. During the last few 
days, the papers had made constant mention of 
him. Some said no worse criminal had lived in 
France than this unfortunate man. Not only had 
he tortured and murdered two defenseless women, 
a little child. Now he refused to show any remorse 
for what he had done. He boasted and blasphemed. 
No priest could do anything for him. 

My heart ached at the thought of what lay in 
store for Pranzini. The court had sentenced him 
to be executed in September. If he did not repent 
before then, he would surely go to Hell. 

“T must help him,” I told myseif. “Dear God, 
please let me have this poor man’s soul.” 

I had often prayed for people before, for special 
favors and graces, but this was the first time I had 
ever set myself to praying for a murderer. Know- 
ing that human actions have enormous value when 
offered to God by His Son, I consecrated all my 
efforts and asked Christ to present them to the 
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Heavenly Father for my intention. 
upon the saints and angels for help. 

Day and night I prayed for Pranzini, consoled 
by the thought that I was really doing the work of 
a Carmelite while still in the world. At the age of 
fourteen I was praying and making sacrifices to 
save a soul for Heaven. But though I felt God 
would hear me, my heart cried out for a visible 
proof of this. After all, Pranzini was my first 
sinner. Was it asking too much to have a sign of 
his conversion? 


I also called 


“Let me know when he returns to You,” I begged 
God. “Please!” 

Weeks passed and presently it was the end of 
August. Pranzini gave no sign of repentance. The 
newspapers continued to tell of his wickedness, his 
refusal to go to Confession, the dreadful things he 
said against religion. Still I did not give up hope. 
Pranzini was “my first child.” I simply would not 
let him go to Hell. 

The day after the execution I could not wait to 
look at the paper. Surely my sinner had returned 
to God? With anxious heart I read the account of 
his last moments. Suddenly I stopped. Just be- 
fore he died, Pranzini had asked for the chaplain’s 
crucifix! He had kissed it three times! 

I could read no more. 
sign I asked. 


God had given me the 
My sinner, my first child, was saved! 

Two months later came the day I had longed for 
as well as dreaded. This was October 31, when 
Papa and I were to have our interview with the 
Bishop of Bayeux. The desire to look older than 
my fourteen years was so great that for the first 
time in my life I did up my long curls. Later, as 
I observed the effect in a mirror, I was very much 
pleased. No one could call me a child now. I was 
a real young lady, one who knew what she wanted. 
The Bishop would understand and grant my desire 
to enter Carmel on Christmas Day. 

Alas! Despite all precautions, I felt miserably 
young when Papa and I arrived at the Bishop's 
house. The Vicar General, Father Révérony, met 
us at the door. Seeing there were tears in my 
eyes, he gave me an understanding smile. 

“You must not let his Lordship see those dia- 
monds,” he said. 

We passed from one enormous room to another 
and I began to feel like a tiny ant. Even as I 
prayed for help, we came to a room where three 
large armchairs were arranged before a glowing 
fire. As the Bishop entered, Papa and I knelt for 
his blessing. Then we were told to be seated. Fa- 
ther Révérony indicated that the chair in the mid- 
dle was for me. 
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“No, thank you, Father,” { said timidly, for the 
Bishop and Papa had taken the side chairs and 
there seemed no place for the Vicar General. 

“Let us see how obedient you are,” 


said the 
latter kindly. At this I slipped into the middle 
chair without a word. How lost I felt! The chair 
was big enough to hold four girls my size! 

For a moment all was quiet. I hoped Papa 
would speak first, but he motioned me to begin. 
With a shy glance at the Bishop, and at Father 
Révérony who had chosen an ordinary chair for 
himself, I started to explain the reason of our visit. 
On January 2 I would be fifteen years old. | 
wished to enter the Carmelite monastery in Lisieux 
on Christmas Day. Most people thought I was too 
young but if His Lordship would give the word... 

The Bishop leaned toward me, a little smile on 
his face. 
a long time, child?” 


I nodded eagerly. “A very long time, Your 


Lordship.” 

“But certainly not as long as fifteen years,” put 
in Father Révérony. 

I looked at the latter shyly. “‘No, Father. But 
since the age of three I have wanted to give myself 


to the good God.” 


The Bishop felt Papa must be feeling sad be 
cause I wanted to leave him. In kindly words he 
suggested tha erhans | had better stay at home a 
little longer inree sisters whno were ; d 
nuns would ; nd to the prayers { would be 


pleasing God in other ways. 


“You have wanted to be a Carmelite for 


At this my father shook his head. “Your Lord- 
ship, I am as eager as Therese that you grant her 
request,” he said. “And if you cannot help her, 
we shall go to Rome and speak to the Holy Father. 
There is a pilgrimage leaving Lisieux in a few 
days. We plan to make this pilgrimage.” 

The Bishop was much impressed. Not often did 
he meet with such generosity. However, it seemed 
it would be impossible for him to do anything about 
my vocation without first speaking to Canon Del- 
atroette, the superior of the Carmelites in Lisieux. 

At this distressing news, fresh tears glistened 
in my eyes. I clasped my hands fervently and 
turned an imploring glance upon the Bishop. “But 
we have already spoken to him, Your Lordship, 
and he thinks I’m only a baby. Oh, he will never 
do anything to help!” 

The next minute I had forgotten my resolution 
to act like a grown-up person. I was crying as 
though my heart would break. Papa and Father 
Révérony looked silently at each other as the good 
Bishop tried to comfort me. 

“There, there,” he said kindly. 
little one. 


“All is not lost, 
And I am very pleased about the pil- 
grimage to Rome. You will have a really wonder- 
ful time with your good father. 
you like to come with me for a look at our garden?” 


Now, how would 


I rose to my feet blindly. 


What did I care about 
i garden? The trip to Bayeux had been a failure. 
© 


The Bishop thought I was a child. He would never 


1 


allow me to enter Carmel on Christmas Day. 


Meditorials 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 


It takes God to prove to a proud man that he is 
proud. No mere man can do it. 


Indulgences are “Fire Insurance” premiums payabli 


at the main office of Purgatory. 

So the 
soldier of Christ who is on the defensive is waging a 
losing battle. 


An army on the defensive is a losing army. 


All temptations are resistible! 

Life is not tailor-made, but self-tailored. So, tailors, 
get busy! Ladies, take a look at the Queen of Heaven. 
Men, Christ is your model. 

When one slips into sin, one slips out of grace. 

Birth-control protectors do not protect one from 
mortal sin or from the guilt of murder! 


The aristocracy of Hell is formed from the proud 
of earth. 
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When things are dark and life is dreary, the love of 
faithful friend is something we can hang our heart on 
and regain strength. 


He who lies sets traps for himself and no amount of 
self-justification will prevent them from springing shut 
on him some day. 


The higher you climb the harder you will fall unless 
you climb on the ladder of humility. 


The smart person who wants to become a saint does 
ot smash his ear-phones in wrath when he hears criti- 
cism of himself, but listens to discover his own defects 
in order to correct them. 

Prayer and sin do not go together. You cannot keep 
sinning if you are really praying. 

Hell is the eternal loneliness of being forever exiled 


from God and all goodness. 
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NURSE’ 


Leslie Rockwell 


IS NAME was Marmaduke Hezekiah Cun- 
ningham. And that was the reason every- 
one called him “Red.” 

It was the reason, too, that his jaw was thrust 
forward in the way that defied anyone to give him 
back talk as he strode up Broadway. Blue trous- 
ers creased to perfection and the California sun- 
light catching the gleam of a tin star that said: 
San Antone Police Department. He had the kind 
of carroty hair that invited trouble and his eyes 
were as cold as the North Sea in December. 

“Marmaduke Hezekiah Cunningham,” he mut- 
tered over to himself, the very sound adding to his 
general feeling of aggravation. ‘“‘That’s no name 
for a hard-boiled cop.” 

The day was excellence itself. Victory gardens 
bloomed on every vacant lot. Yards that usually 
burst forth in a riot of coral bells and cinerarias 
and tall Shasta lilies, this year yielded Golden Ban- 
tam corn and rows of tender green lettuce, and to- 
mato vines bore low under the burden of crimson 
fruit. But Red ignored them all. He was feeling 
decidedly glum. 

As his troubles came crowding upon him, he 
started when a voice hailed him. “Hi, there!” 

Unsmilingly Red greeted the thin individual who 
was crossing the street toward him. A small grey- 
haired man wearing glasses. 

“What you doing here, Red? 
beat, is it?” 

Red shook his head. “No. But the chief gave 
me time off. I’m going up to Saint Mary’s.” 

Involuntarily the other man glanced toward the 
city hall where the clock in the tower pointed to 
one. 

“Saint Mary’s? At this time?” 

“Yeah, sure! You know—the Red Cross has set 
up a temporary blood bank in the basement. And 
that’s why I’m going—to give a pint of blood.” 

The other man looked respectful. “Gee!” he 
breathed, the word dripping with awe. “I just 
wish I had nerve enough to go. But I haven’t. I 
don’t know. Somehow, the idea of giving your 
blood—” 

Red made no response. No need telling this man 
that he, too, lacked nerve. That it was only by 
sheer force that he was making his way toward 
Saint Mary’s Church. 


This ain’t your 
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The little man was still talking. His near-sighted 
eyes racing over Red’s three hunderd pounds in 
frank admiration. 

“Me, now, I wouldn’t have grit enough to do any- 
thing like that. But of course, it’s different with 
you. You got a reputation of being one of the 
toughest cops on the force. They say you ain’t 
afraid of nothing. They say you don’t know. the 
meaning of scare.” 

Yes, but he was scared now! Red, who never 
cringed at facing gun-fire, was scared at the mere 
thought of giving his blood. 

Suddenly he cracked his billy down on a fire plug. 
“Well, I got to do something to help the country, 
ain’t I? And giving my blood is the only thing I 
know. The draft board turned me down when I 
tried to join up.” 

“It did? Why?” 

The fire plug took another crack from Red’s billy. 
“They told me I was needed on the home front. To 
help guard the shipyards and keep an eye out for 
sabotage. Balony! they’s a bunch of other guys 
could do that as well as I could! Just ’cause I’ve 
been on the force eight years and know all the 
ropes, they’ve froze me to the job. But what I 
want is to get in the thick of things and see ac- 
tion.” 

A screaming of sirens announced the approach of 
a convoy. Enviously Red glared at the comical- 
looking little jeeps, filled with boys in khaki. Lads 
scarcely out of their teens, smiling at every pretty 
girl they saw. 

Slowly Red started moving on. “I guess I gotta 
be going. My appointment is for one-twenty and 
it’s already ten after.” 

“Well, good luck!” 

“Thanks,” Red responded gruffly. 
his breath, added, “I’ll be needing it!” 

His heart warmed at sight of Saint Mary’s 
Church, where he never missed a Sunday’s Mass 
The familiar cross atop the tower and the ivy 
creeping over the stone walls. 

Then he'caught a glimpse of the white flag with 
its red cross fluttering before the basement door. 
And his heart chilled again. Suddenly he wanted 
to turn and run. 

A moment he paused to remove his cap and mop 
beads of perspiration from his forehead. Slowly 


And under 
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and deliberately, then, he replaced the cap. After 
that, there: seemed no further excuse for delay. 
Again his reluctant footsteps moved forward. 

Inside the door, a smiling girl in blue uniform 
greeted him. “You brought your appointment card 
with you?” 

Red had. As he fished in his wallet, he hoped 
the girl didn’t notice how his hand was trembling. 

Then he was being ushered into the large base- 
ment room, already filled with a dozen other peo- 
ple. He perched himself on a chair that was much 
too small. 

Feeling uncomfortable and ill at ease, Red fum- 
bled with his cap and looked around the room. Di- 
rectly across from him sat a colored man who 
looked well over the sixty-year age limit. And be- 
side him was a grey-haired woman wearing silver 
wings attached to her coat. 

“Everyone else seems so cool and calm,” Red 
thought. ‘“‘I—just hope my own face don’t give me 
away and let ’em all know how nervous I am.” 

A girl in yellow uniform was tapping with two 
fingers on a typewriter. And at intervals she called 
out names. As their names were called, one by 
one the others rose and approached her desk. 

“Mr. Cunningham!” 

Red started. Hastily stumbling to his feet, he 
went forward. The girl in yellow uniform gave 
him an assuring smile and motioned him toward a 
chair. 

“Your age, Mr. Cunningham?” 

“Thirty-three.” 

“And your full name?” 

Instinctively Red’s fists curled into tight balls, 
the way they always did when anyone asked his 
name. 

“Marmaduke Hezekiah Cunningham.” 

If the girl felt a desire to giggle, she made no 
sign. She went right on asking questions and 
tapping out his answers on a blue card. Just as 
though he had given a manly name worthy of a 
two-fisted cop. 

“All right, Mr. Cunningham. Now if you'll go 
over there, back of those screens—” 

Back of the screens a nurse took his blood pres- 
sure and tested his heart. While another pricked 
his finger to extract a drop of blood. 

Then Red had joined a group of folks, seated in 
chairs against the wall. His knees knocking to- 
gether now. 

From time to time, a nurse’s aide in blue-grey 
uniform came behind the screens and called a name. 
And each time, Red shuddered. 

He wondered if the others noticed how ghastly 


his face must be. If they could hear the loud 
pounding of his heart. 

The nurse’s aide had entered the place again. 

“Mr. Cunningham?” 

Red made no answer. His tongue felt dry and 
stuck to the roof of his mouth. He could only 
clutch his cap tightly with both hands and mutely 
follow the girl into a long narrow room lined with 
beds like a hospital ward. 

“So we’ve got the law with us today!” the girl 
joked as Red hung up his blue cap and his coat 
with the star that said: San Antone Police De- 
partment. 

Red managed a sickly grin. Wouldn’t do to let 
her know that a cop was scared within an inch of 
his life. 

Then as Red dallied with his coat, adjusting it 
on the hook and brushing off an imaginary speck 
of dust, the girl said, “Hurry, please. 
is waiting.” 

Obediently he followed her to a bed. Sat down 
on one edge and began to unlace his shoes. 

“No, no!” the girl stopped him. “Don’t take off 
your shoes. Just lie down and let me cover you 
over with this blanket.” 

“Golly!” Red gasped. 


The nurse 


“My old mother would 
raise the roof if I was to lie down on one of her 
clean sheets with my shoes on!” 

The girl merely smiled. And the next moment 
Red was in bed, shoes and all. A registered nurse 
in starched white uniform appeared. 

As she wrapped a funny-looking contraption 
around Red’s arm, she talked. Quietly, soothingly. 
But Red wasn’t listening to a word she said. Golly, 
he felt strange! Like heavy dark clouds were 
sweeping over him, threatening to engulf him. 

A doctor came forward. A doctor who took this 
matter as lightly as a cold in the head. 

Red grunted and cringed when he felt a needle 
being pressed into his arm. Attached to a long 
rubber tube it was, leading to a canvas-covered 
bottle. Red gave a hasty glance at that bottle. 
And as hastily glanced away again. 

He turned his head in the opposite direction. In 
the next bed a girl was lying. Red caught sight of 
a needle thrust in her arm, too, and he felt sudden- 
ly sick. She didn’t look like she weighed an ounce 
over a hundred-and-twenty, that girl. Talking and 
laughing with the nurse, as though giving a pint 
of her blood were an everyday occurrence. While 
him, a big husky guy— 

His head seemed to be spinning. Faces looked 
blurred and voices sounded far away. 

The doctor straightened. Announcing cheerfully, 
“There you are!” Which evidently meant that 
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Red’s blood was flowing out of his body and into 
the bottle with the canvas covering. 

The doctor strode away, then. Leaving him in 
the hands of the nurse. Red wondered if the girl 
understood this thing of taking a man’s blood. 
Supposing she took too much and he bled to death. 
Supposing something went wrong and the doctor 
couldn’t get there in time. Supposing—supposing— 

But the nurse was going about her work coolly 
and self-confident. Talking all the while. 

“It won’t be long now, Mr. Cunningham. You 
know it only takes six minutes.” 

The nurse’s voice was growing dimmer and dim- 
mer. As though she were floating gently away. 

And then everything went black! 

a > * * * 

Red returned to reality with the knowledge that 
he was lying on the floor. The doctor towering 
over him. 

“Here! let me help you up!” The doctor reached 
out a hand. 

But Red shoved it away. “I don’t need any 
help!” he growled, his face crimson with shame. 
“What you think I am—a baby or something? 
Lemme alone—I’m all right!” 

He got to his feet sure enough. But once up, his 
legs began to wobble, threatening to give way 
again. Hastily the doctor grasped his arm, guiding 
him toward a screen at one side of the room. With 
Red protesting all the while. 

“I’m sober! I don’t need to be helped off the 
floor like a—” 

Nevertheless, it was a relief when they reached 
the screen. Behind it was a cot. Red sank down 
with a groan of utter fatigue. 

“T’ll have someone bring you something to eat,” 
the doctor told him. 

Then the doctor disappeared and Red was alone. 
Here, behind this screen and out of sight of all 
those curious eyes, it wasn’t so bad. Red was will- 
ing to admit that he felt dizzy. Closing his eyes, 
he gave himself up to his misery. 

“Hello! How you feeling?” 

Startled, Red’s eyes popped open. It was that 
nurse’s aide again. For the first time Red really 
looked at her. And promptly decided that she was 
the prettiest thing he had ever laid eyes on. No 
bigger than a minute. Eyes as soft and melting as 
chocolate creams. A cloud of dark hair escaping 
from under a cute little white cap. 

And Red, who a moment before had been simply 
ravenous, suddenly lost all interest in food. 

“T feel swell,” he said in reply to her question. 
And it was true, too. He had never felt better. 

Then he caught a whiff of the coffee she placed 
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before him and his appetite returned. There were 
doughnuts, too. A whole platter of them. 

“I don’t know what you must think of me,” he 
apologized, devouring a doughnut in two bites. 
“Passing out like a big baby. I never fainted be- 
fore in my life—” 

The girl laughed, displaying a dimple in either 
cheek. “But it often happens!” she said, seating 
herself beside him. “In fact, you’re the third per- 
son to faint here today!” 

Red was feeling better every moment. “This 
won’t stop me from giving another time, will it? 
They won’t keep me from donating a second pint 
of blood?” 

“Of course not! Another time you'll probably 
come through with flying colors. The trouble is 
that you looked around too much. You shouldn't 
have done that. You should have kept your eyes 
on the ceiling and your mind strictly on other 
things.” 

And because this girl was one who drew confi- 
dence, Red found ‘himself telling her all about his 
troubles. About the draft board that had turned 
him down. About how he had to stay at home— 
picking up kids for delinquency and running guvs 
in for speeding—when what he wanted was to be 
over in the South Pacific seeing action. 

“And that’s why I’m so anxious to give my blood. 
They say every time you give a pint of blood, vou 
save a life. Of someone in the armed forces. And 
it’s little enough when you consider what them 
fellows are doing for us.” 

“I know how you feel,” the girl said softly, star- 
ing down at the hands folded idly in her lap. “I 
wanted to join the WACs. But I couldn’t do it. 
You see, I keep house for my dad. He works in 
the shipyards and I’m all he’s got. My mother’s 
dead; there were no brothers or sisters. And if 
I left, Dad would be all alone. So that’s why I’m 
doing my turn as a nurse’s aide. Because I just 
had to do something to help!” 

The girl looked up, then. For a long moment 
brown eyes gazed into blue, a look of mutual under- 
standing. Until a flush finally crept over the girl’s 
features and she turned away. 

“Listen,” Red stammered as he doffed his hat 
and coat and was once more a two-fisted cop, “I 
hope you won’t think I’m fresh or anything like 
that, but would it be all right if I was to see you 
sometime?” 

Long lashes swept the girl’s cheek. “I come here 
to Church every Sunday for eight o’clock Mass.” 

Well, what would you know about that! Was it 
simply a coincident that Red had missed her only 
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because he attended nine o’clock Mass? 
it fate? 

Red crushed his cap down at a belligerent angle. 
He felt great now. As though he could kill lions 
or something. All his dizziness had passed. 

But the next moment the question that he had 
been dreading came. Casually the girl asked, 
“What’s your name?” 

The man hesitated. Then replied defiantly, “Red.” 

The girl started. “Red! But—surely that isn’t 
what your mother christened you!” 

And still defiant, Red told her, “My 
Marmaduke Hezekiah Cunningham.” 

There! it was out. He waited for the girl to 
laugh. But she did not laugh. Instead she re- 
peated it over softly to herself. 

“Marmaduke Hezekiah Cunningham. I like that.” 


Or—was 


name is 


Red was so startled that he almost bounced right 


over backwards. 
kidding me?” 

“Of course not. Why should I kid you? It’s an 
unusual name. Marmaduke Hezekiah Cunningham,” 
she repeated again. “It sounds nice.” 

And it did, too. Coming from her lips, it sound- 
ed simply beautiful. 

Red said sheepishly, “I always hated it.” 

The dimples flashed. ‘I know how you feel. My 
name is Tabitha Euphemia Kenney!” 

And suddenly the man and the girl were laugh- 
ing together! 

A little later Red was lumbering up the street. 
Swinging his billy and keeping an eye out for sabo- 
tage. While under his breath he was repeating 
over and over, “Tabitha Euphemia Cunningham.” 

Boy, wouldn’t that sound swell! 
As grand as 


“You like it!” he echoed. “You 


A grand name. 
well, every bit as grand as Marma- 
duke Hezekiah Cunningham! 
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“Truly this was a just man.” 
St. Luke 23:47. 


flows back into the heart of the giver. 


You have crucified your innocent victim. 
could invent. 
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oftentimes too late. 

of choice flowers that are placed on and around the coffin 
of a deceased person. 
on their variegated finery nor inhale their delicate perfume. 
Why are they offered? 
sumably to bear witness to the great love and affection felt for 
the deceased by those who mourn his demise. 
offered too late? 


| or does not merely close eyes, it also opens them, and 


Deeds done in life are better tokens of love for 
a person than flowers offered to “his memory.” 

When Christ was dead the centurion made the floral offering 
of his profession of faith. 
brought to the agonizing Savior! 
“good thief” it would have been as royally rewarded. 
the rewards of giving is the joy caused the receiver. 
A drop becomes a river. 

You have used every means that satanic cruelty 
You have drained dry his heart of the last drop of blood and water. 

his eyes in death, and his death opens your eyes to see on your brow the mark of Cain. 
a marked man and must begin your restless wanderings as did that first brother-murderer. 
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This is exemplified by the wreaths 
He can no longer feast his sightless eyes 
For the living or for the dead? Pre- 


But, are they not 


What comfort that would have 
Like the testimony of the 
It will be rewarded, it is true, but one of 
And this joy, multiplied a hundredfold, 
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The Mannings are a family of six, living in Copper 
City, Montana. Two nieces and a nephew—from Califor- 
nia—during the illness of their mother are staying with 
the Mannings. The young folks are all of College age. 
Clare, the eldest Manning, has recently entered a novi- 
tiate. 

CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

OMEHOW from the moment that the date of 

St. Patrick’s Day was set for the completion 
of Tom’s text book, Julia found herself planning 
all activities toward that time. It was as though 
the Spring itself would arrive once it was March 
17th. In truth, Spring was not due in the moun- 
tains for a long while yet, regardless of what the 
fashion magazines or calendars might say. The 
vague hints and veiled promises would come this 
year as always, piqueing the desire for Spring- 
time, encouraging those who might be a trifle tired 
of the cold. But these forerunners should be taken 
for what they were and should not be overly trust- 
ed. Even the warm chinook winds were prone to 
They might come sweeping over the crusted 
snows tempting them into gullibility but once they 
became a murky thaw, the winds were gone away 
and the chill air of night would squeeze the hasty 
slush back into grubby stiffness. But Spring blow- 
ing prematurely through the air would not trick 
a seasoned mountaineer. It would delight him 
though. He’d pull what he could of the early mel- 
lowness into his hungry lungs and he'd bathe his 
cheeks in the feel of it and he’d think, “It’s worth 
waiting for.” 


tease. 
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Julia was in a way holding high her head and 
sniffing for the scent of Spring. It was as though 
the Spring represented a peak of some kind to her 
that she was eager and anxious to attain, even 
though arriving meant it was time to descend. 


Letters from California indicated that matters 
were going well there with Ed and Kate Manning, 
and it was likely that the young Mannings would 
be returning there “after the Spring.” School 
would be out then and it was the logical time to 
terminate their visit. There was a wistful note 
in Kate’s letters, “I imagine they’ve all grown a 
great deal.... They will have so much to tell us.... 
Dad and I talk about them all the time....” Julia 
could well imagine how it was with Kate, and she 
was thoroughly ashamed of herself when she re- 
alized that she was loath to relinquish the three. 
“What is the matter with me?” she demanded of 
herself. “I’m getting to be downright greedy.” 
But it was a consolation to know that she’d never 
be called upon to truly give up Barney and Ruth 
and Frances. There was no space large enough or 
time long enough to take them away from her. She 
had so much of them which could not be lifted 
from her heart, and whatever concerned them 
would ever be close to her. How much more true 
must this be of their mother. She sighed at the 
thought of her and moved through her days yearn- 
ing ahead for the peak of Spring and all the while 
wanting to hold it back. 


Frances and Tom were at work in earnest on 
the book. The challenge of a deadline had served 
GRAIL September 
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The boys took to teasing them 


to spur them on. 


about it. After supper when the typewriter keys 
would declare their activity Barney and Hank 


would shout, “‘They’re off. They’re off. St. Pat- 
rick’s Day is still ahead of them. Can -they pass 
it? Can they pass it?” 

Julia would try to tone them down even while 
she smiled at their nonsense. “No telling what 
your Dad will be dictating if you distract him like 
that. How would that yelling you’re doing look 
in a text book of English Literature?” 

The manuscript was finished on scheduled time. 
In fact there were at least twenty-four hours to 
spare. The last proofreading was done and the 
neatly typed papers stacked and braced with sturdy 
cardboard and wrapped in white paper and ad- 
dressed to an Eastern publisher. ‘There it goes,” 
said Tom as he pasted on the stamps, “with our 
hopes.” 

“And our prayers,” added Julia. 

“And if they don’t accept it—” his voice trailed 
off. 

“What?” asked Julia anxiously. She had often 
considered the possibility of rejection. The manu- 
script represented such hours and hours of work. 

“If these people don’t want it I’ll send it some- 
where else. I'll keep sending it until someone 
either takes it or gives me a good indication as to 
what is wrong with it. Then... .” 

“What?” Julia had not meant to say “what” 
again. 

“Then,” said Tom, “I’ll do it over again.” 

“Bravo!” applauded Frances. 

“Cheering yourself?” asked her brother. 

“Cheering the author. I’m just an ordinary 
typist, sir,’ said Frances. 

“A typist,” agreed Tom, “but in no way ordi- 
nary.” 

“What blarney tongues you all have this eve of 
St. Patrick’s Day,” Julia teased. 

“St. Patrick’s Day indeed,” cried Tom. 
we do to celebrate?” 

“Go the way of all Copper City. Wouldn’t that 
be most appropriate?” suggested Julia. 

Tom turned to the others in explanation. ‘You 
see Copper City has an annual St. Patrick’s Day 
celebration which is something. It begins at High 
Mass at St. Patrick’s Church and proceeds through 
several luscious breakfasts into a grand parade and 
it doesn’t end until it’s time to either go dancing 
or attend a banquet. “Shall we, the Mannings, 
keep pace with the day in Copper City style?” 

“Oh let’s!” cried Frances. 

“That,” said Julia, “would be my idea of a cele- 
bration.” 


“What’ll 
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It was cold on St. Patrick’s Day. The sprigs of 
green on display everywhere stood up sprightly 
against the weather. St. Patrick’s Church was the 
oldest in the city. Once it had stood alone, pro- 
viding a place of worship and a nearby parochial 
school for all the population. Now there were ten 
Catholic Churches and attendant schools but St. 
Patrick’s still held a unique position in the city. 
It was after all the first and retained the prestige 
of primacy. Near the business district its two tall 
red spires beckoned constantly to the hurrying 
shoppers and the pleasure-bent crowds. The beck- 
oning was frequently answered if only for a brief 
moment of prayer before the old altar. Often had 
Julia crept gratefully into this church during the 
time Tom was in the hospital, for the hospital was 
only a short block away. 

This morning the four wide rows of pews were 
completely filled. Green flags were on the coats 
and in the neckties and through hat bands. There 
was no need, however, for the green for identifica- 
tion of those who wore them. That for which the 
green was only a symbol was in every gesture of 
the occupants of the pews. The Saint would be 
proud and delighted at what he might see on his 
Feast Day morning if he leaned on his staff and 
looked down on the descendants of those to whom 
he brought the Faith, in St. Patrick’s Church at 
the High Mass. He had taken the seed of Faith 
to the Green Isle and the Faith itself had been 
preserved through time and adversity, green and 
lovely. The green on the coats was fine to see but 
the Faith shining in the faces was even a better 
sight. 

It was Gamers for breakfast after Mass. 
shouldn’t we,” demanded Tom. 
bration? 
check.” 

“How future no one can say,” murmured Dave. 

They chose a wide circular table which would 
accommodate the entire group. Even after they 
were all seated there was space left. It would be 
just room enough for one more person. For Clare 
for instance. Julia always found herself missing 
Clare at any gathering. After all, she’d learned 
to count in fours where her children were con- 
cerned a good number of years ago. The apples 
were cut in quarters and the shredded wheat pack- 
age provided three biscuits apiece for four. It was 
a subconscious thing this always looking for Clare’s 
share. She supposed she’d go on doing it the rest 
of her life. 

“After breakfast it will be time to find a good 
spot for the parade,” Hank said. 

“Drat you all,” complained Dave. 


“Why 
“Isn’t this a cele- 
Future royalties can take care of the 


“Here if you 
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haven’t gotten me all excited over this parade too. 
Next thing you know I’ll be looking for a place to 
buy some peanuts.” 
“Buy me some,” suggested the literal minded 
Sue. 
“He’s 


fooling, honey,” Julia explained to the 
gullible Sue. “It’s really not that kind of parade,” 
she said for the benefit of the cousins. ‘Peanuts 
are only useful for the spectators this morning.” 

“But I will buy Sue a bag at that,” magnani- 
mously offered Dave. 

“People are in this parade, and bands and flags.” 
Julia was thrilled as she explained, at the thought 
of the columns of marching men and women, rep- 
resentative of things to cheer and shout and clap 
about. 

“Tt sounds perfect,” said Frances. She was 
seated facing the outer door and as she spoke, a 
smile lifted her face and she moved as though to 
stand. Her lips were slightly parted and twin 
stars looked out of her eyes. The others turned to 
where she was looking and who should be coming 
towards them but Walter McGruder himself, tall 
and handsome in his army uniform. He was thread- 
ing his way past the small tables between and the 
people moving about, but his eyes were straining 
ahead toward where the Mannings were. When 
he came to them there were greetings and shaking 
of hands and exclamations, then a slight shifting 
in place to make room for him at table. He sat 
down and there was no space left over. 

“How did you ever get here?” someone asked. 

“I have two days’ leave. Mighty nice things to 
have, two days’ leave.” 

“How did you manage to find us?” Julia wanted 
to know. 

“Find the Mannings on St. Patricks’s Day! I 
simply set out to locate the thickest section of the 
crowd and there you were.” 

The day swung on then with even new pleasure. 
It gave the celebration a completeness to have Wal- 
ter with them. Keeping together as best they 
could they moved on to a vantage spot near St. 
Patrick’s School. Here the children were already 
taking their places on the high stone steps, where 
they would sing as the parade went past. The 
children were all dressed in white and whether or 
not there was a chill in the air the boys and girls 
gave no indication that there’d be any comfort in 
a wrap. Before the parade was due there was an 
occasional dark evidence of a Sister’s habit, but 
by the time the first column appeared the student 
body stood bravely alone ready to demonstrate all 
they’d learned during their weeks of learning. They 
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proved that training well. 
true their voices carried the dear hymns: 
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Sweet and shrill and 


“All praise to St. Patrick, 
Who brought to our mountains 
The gift of God’s Faith 
The sweet light of His Love. 
All praise to the shepherd, 
Who showed us the fountains 
That rise in the Heart 
Of Our Saviour above.” 

The school children sang lustily on and on. “Hi- 
bernia’s Champion Saint,” and “The Harp that 
once Through Tara’s Halls,” and “The Minstrel 
Boy,” they sang the old songs with fervor and 
pride. They were songs which meant a good deal 
and carefully scrutinized would explain some of 
the things the history books forgot to say. At 
last they came to the “Wearing of the Green.” 
They began the swinging tune as the last brass 
unit appeared and when the band came abreast of 
the youngsters it stopped and stood at attention 
until the children’s voices had completed the song. 
Then the instruments took up “The Wearing of the 
Green,” and they played it burstingly and full and 
marched on down the street still playing. 

Fainter and fainter grew the music and the par- 
ade was over and the crowd closed in. Children 
dressed in white were swooped up by proud rela- 
tives and warmly wrapped in waiting coats. The 
singing had been a great success and quite enough 
to keep them warm. 

The Mannings moved along, separating now as 
the youngest discovered school friends. They all 
went different ways after agreeing on a dinner- 
time eating place. It was, as Tom said, a celebra- 
tion that no caprice of a publisher could possibly 
mar. 

That evening the largest and most official ball 
was held at the Knights of Columbus Hall. Tom 
and Julia did not plan to remain there long as it 
was growing late for the younger girls and it had 
been an exhausting day. “This is one day,” de- 
clared Julia, “when I will not allow Elizabeth Cun- 
ningham to pinch hit for me at my own house.” 
Elizabeth had been encountered several times dur- 
ing the day and she always seemed to be having 
the best time of all the holiday keepers in sight. 

Tom said, “I don’t mind going home early but I 
do demand that I have at least one dance with my 
red head.” 

They sat watching the dancers until there came 
the measured beat of a waltz. At that Julia stood 
up and she and Tom stepped out on the floor. Per- 
haps it was wise to restrict oneself to a single 
dance. It made that dance so enjoyable. 

(To be continued ) 
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Are We Developing Psycho Neurotics? 


Anne Tansey 


T HAPPENED at a meeting of a 
[ ierary club. It was Friday eve- 

ning after discussion and 
criticism of the work that had been 
handed in for such purposes were 
concluded we adjourned to the Din- 
ing Room for a buffet supper. 

It was a mixed group of people, 
predominantly Protestant, with a 
few Catholics and a sprinkling of 
atheists. When a tempting platter 
of meat tendered the several 
Catholics among us politely declined 
and awaited the arrival of a plate of 
cheese and hard boiled eggs. 

My friend on the right, an intelli- 
gent young Protestant woman, asked 
me in curious tones, “Don’t you want 
any meat?” 

I smiled and replied, “Oh yes I 
want it all right for it looks especial- 
ly tempting tonight, but today is 
Friday you see. We Catholics don’t 
eat meat on Friday.” 

“But you do really desire some of 
the meat, don’t you?” she pressed. 

“Yes I desire it, but there are 
many things I desire that I can’t 
have,” I returned. 

She looked me over speculatively 
and persisted, “I still can’t under- 
stand why you will do without some- 
thing you really want when it is 
right before you.” 

A witty gentleman passing by said 
with a grin, “Go ahead and eat some; 
we'll turn up the clock an hour.” 

Another joker promised, “We 
won’t tell if you break rules.” 

But my companion wasn’t joking. 
She was in deadly earnest. I was 
interesting her from a psychological 
viewpoint. She turned to a mutual 
friend who had been an interested 
and amused listener to our discourse 
and asked, “Would you do without 
something you wanted for a reason 
like that, because it was a dry old 
tule that some old ascetic monk 
thought up once?” 

Before I had time to explain the 
reason for abstinence from meat on 
Friday the interrogated friend an- 
swered, “I wouldn’t do without any- 
thing I wanted for any reason.” He 


and 


was 
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was a charming young professional 
man and has since proven his state- 
ment to everyone’s regret. 

At the time I retorted, “If you 
saw an expensive watch in a show 
window would you break the window 
and steal the watch?” 

He laughed and said, “That is a 
different matter. I would have the 
Law on me then. I wouldn’t want to 
suffer the Law’s punishment.” 

In other words I observed, “It is 
necessary to have the Law restrain 
you to keep you from wrong doing. 
You can’t be trusted to restrain 
yourself?” 

“That’s right,” he agreed. 

I have given that conversation 
considerable thought especially since 
one of the parties involved repudiat- 
ed his wife, (who incidentally at the 
time thought as he did) because he 


found himself desiring another 
woman. 
If this were an isolated case it 


would not deserve publicity but it 
isn’t an isolated case. Everywhere 
in our country large portions of the 
population refuse to discipline their 
desires, whether it is eating meat 
on Friday or attending a forbidden 
movie, or securing of stolen pleasure. 
Self discipline, mortification, sacrifice 
have all been outlawed. No desire 
is to be frustrated no matter to what 
terrible lengths of damage the satis- 
faction of that desire may lead to. 
Can the ignoring of this crucial 
point in the formation of character 
be the reason for the breakdown in 
moral, spiritual and mental health 
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that is today manifesting itself in a 
skyrocketing divorce rate, desertions 
of one’s sacred obligations, juvenile 
delinquency, discharges from mili- 
tary service for mental instability, 
and the unavailability for military 
service of an appaling number of 
young men on the grounds of mental 
neurosis? 

Many people believe these social 
diseases have been caused by the 
war and will automatically cure 
themselves at the conclusion of 
hostilities. That would be fine if 
such were the case. Instead it is a 
false assumption. We will end the 
war faced by the same problems that 
confronted us at its beginning. War 
itself could not bring about that 
which did not exist before. The war 
has merely turned the spotlight on 
the ills of the social body that have 
been accumulating for generations. 
The war has aggravated them. 

Too many of our people have re- 
fused to accept the responsibilities, 
tests and trials that war imposes on 
a populace. They grumble and growl 
and work up serious cases of self 
pity at any and every restriction 
that must of necessity be placed on 
them by force when they are in- 
capable of accepting them volun- 
tarily. Personal disasters would have 
brought the same defects to the fore- 
front if war had not occurred. When 
young people are not reared to ex- 
pect and accept life’s realities then 
they are totally at a loss when they 
come face to face with those reali- 
ties, unless they are made of the 
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kind of good human stuff that profits 
by adversity. 

No matter for what reason a di- 
vorce is granted, the plain fact of the 
matter stands out in glittering light. 
Either one or both parties were un- 
able to make the necessary adjust- 
ments that marriage demands. 

The modernist declares, “I prefer 
to live within the moral code so long 
as it does not conflict with my desire. 
When it does that I will repudiate 
it.” When enough of them repudiate 
it, then the laws are changed to suit 
their convenience and their immoral 
acts are made legally moral. 

When extreme modernists, 
were reared under progressive edu- 
cation at school and free expression 
at home, are drafted into the armed 
forces against their wishes and they 
find themselves unable to repudiate 
that which they dislike in routine 
and discipline they become psycho- 
neurotics. Many modernists reared 
by free expression have remained in 
service and have rendered invaluable 
service to their country but that 
was because they did possess the 
kind of stuff in them that wasn’t 
spoiled even under adverse con- 
ditions of upbringing from a moral 
viewpoint. Unfortunately a great 
number of men did not react so 
favorably. According to recent 
statistics nearly one half of all the 
men being discharged from the Army 
are officially tabulated psycho- 
neurotics. They are not i 


who 


insane. 
They will not be confined to mental 
institutions. They will return to 
society, marry and have families. As 
long as they can go their own un- 
restricted, unmolested way they will 
“get by.” Extreme cases may end 
in mental and correctional institu- 
tions. Certainly all of them, being 
maladjusted, will suffer from un- 
happiness and bring affliction to 
those who love them and are forced 
to live with them. So many men 
have been tabulated psychoneurotics 
that it has become necessary for the 
Government to remove such a state- 
ment from their discharge papers 
even when it exists. Employers re- 
fused to hire the unfortunate boys. 
It would make a very interesting 
study and perhaps be illuminating as 
well if statistics could be broken 
down on religious affiliations. Of the 
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40% of 3000 cases a month being dis- 
charged as_ psychoneurotics how 
many are Catholics who were reared 
strictly in the Catholic tradition of 


self discipline and personal re- 
straints? Would the percentage of 
Catholics afflicted be considerably 


less than those of other religious 
affiliations or of no religious affilia- 
tions at all? If such a study could 
be made there would be ample mate- 
rial provided which would serve as 
an indication as to where reform 
should begin if new and sound gene- 
rations are to be reared in the fu- 


ture. It is to be hoped that such 
statistics will be made available 
later. 


In the meantime religious leaders 
of all denominations, social workers, 
newspaper columnists and thinking 
people in all walks of life are giving 
much study to this situation of 
moral and mental ineptitude. Causes 
are sifted and conclusions are be- 
ing drawn that centers blame on the 
upbringing of the American child. 

Science has produced household 
conveniences on such a vast scale 
that Mother can very well do all the 
work herself and Junior and Sister 
are not requested to remove them- 
selves from upholstered chairs to do 
any chores. Thus children are kept 
immature. They are never afforded 
the opportunity of displaying the 
qualities that are within them but 
which are die through 
idleness. Self indulgence is encour- 
aged in them by the parents them- 
selves. 

In the modern home of today and 


allowed to 


the generation now under indictment 
there are rarely more than two chil- 


dren in the family. No sacrifice js 
required of those few children as the 
family budget that should be 
stretched over in the bringing up of 
five, six or seven children can well 
afford to satisfy every need and de- 
sire of the one or two existing ones, 

No responsibilities are placed on 
children. There was a time when 
babies had to be minded by the older 
children during a mother’s absence, 
Characters were developed by such 
responsibility. Initiative was _ re- 
quired to deal with untoward con- 
tingencies that might and did un- 
expectedly arise. There are no babies 
to mind in the modern home. The 
children are denied that character- 
building function. 

In any large family instances 
arose when one child must sacrifice a 
cherished pair of shoes because an- 
other child really needed a pair 
worse. Or it might be a suit ora 
dress. 

The modern parent who emanates 
from a large family himself pomp- 
ously declares, “I’m going to give my 
children everything I never had.” In 
a large family naturally many de- 
sires had been throttled through 
sheer necessity. The speaker doesn’t 
realize it may have been the depriva- 
tions of those luxuries that made 
him the self reliant, successful man 
he is. It may well be the possessions 


of those very luxuries may turn his 
son or daughter into a social misfit. 
Perhaps we are developing psycho- 
neurosis in our children! 
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JOURNEY FROM THE EAST 
By Mark J. Gayn 


BokN in China of Russian par- 

ents, Mark Gayn has, by educa- 
tion, travel and experience, some title 
to be considered a citizen of the 
world. His schooling, begun under 
private teachers in Manchuria, con- 
tinued at a Soviet state school in 
Siberian Vladivostock, a conserva- 
tive English “public school” in 
Shanghai, Pomona College in south- 
ern California, and concluded with a 
year at Columbia University’s School 
of Journalism in New York. He has 
seen a good deal of China, eastern 
Siberia, Japan and the United 
States. He has been one of the staff 
of a Japanese news agency in Shang- 
hai, an editor of the anti-Japanese 
China Press and a foreign cor- 
respondent of the Washington Post. 
Now, back in the United States, he 
is a foreign-news editor for Time. 
He has had first-hand dealings with 
Chinese bandits, lords, and 
patriots; with Russian and Chinese 
Communists, English Tories, Amer- 
ican New Dealers, Japanese liberals 
and militarists. Out of all this he 
has acquired strong sympathy for 
China, antipathy for Japanese ag- 
gressors, a respect for the achieve- 
ments of the Russian Soviets, and a 
whole-hearted, but not indiscriminat- 
ing, affection for the American way 
of life. 


Journey From the East is Mr. 
Gayn’s autobiography from his child- 
hood in Manchuria (he was born in 


war 


1944 







1909) to his departure from Shang- 
hai for America sixteen days after 


the outbreak of the second World 
War. In the more than 400 closely 
printed pages of Journey From the 
East Mr. Gayn throws a good deal 
of light on Soviet education—his de- 
scription and estimate of which will 
please neither Red-baiters nor wor- 
shippers of Moscow; on China— 
her poverty and patriotism, her ab- 
sentee landlords and other exploit- 
ers of the poor, her Communists, her 
traitors and her Nationalists. 


Toward the end of his book Mr. 
Gayn discusses at some length the 
career and character of Chiang Kai- 
shek. 


Many interesting persons, includ- 
ing Premier Tojo—who was com- 
manding troops in Manchuria when 
Mr. Gayn met him—come and go in 
these personal memoirs of a jour- 
nalist, and the author has a knack at 
hitting off character in a few incisive 
phases. 


From the East will be 
most enjoyed by those who already 
accurate knowledge of 
modern Chinese history, but it may 
be recommended to all adults as an 
apparently honest attempt truthfully 
to depict a portentous period in hu- 
man affairs from the viewpoint of 
an intelligent, keen-eyed bystander. 
Both its subject matter and its occa- 
sional over-frankness of speech make 
it not altogether suitable for adoles- 
cents. There is an adequate index. 
Price $3.75 
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THE GRAIL 


All Books may be ordered 
from The Grail, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana 


PETER DOMANIG. MORNING 
IN VIENNA 


By Victor White 


HE SETTING of this novel is 

Catholic Vienna during the First 
World War as it is reflected in the 
life, schooling and apprenticeship of 
a brilliant boy suffering from the 
taint of illegitimacy. The Peace of 
Versailles seals the ruin of Vienna. 
“It takes a thousand years,’ Herr 
Granini went on, ‘to make a city like 
Vienna and the culture that goes 
with it. A thousand years of pros- 
perity and security, and the presence 
of a hundred special factors nobody 
has ever analyzed.’ ” 


Peter Domanig, 12, lives with 
relatives, Herr Ludwig Bartsch and 
Frau Kathi Bartsch, and cousins 
Franz and Poldi, both older than he. 
Frau Kathi Bartsch is represented 
as a hard religious fanatic who 
drags him to Sunday vespers when 
he would go to the Heurigen with 
Herr Bartsch. His mother Mizzi is 
in America, and when he learns of 
his illegitimacy, he is filled with re- 
sentment for her and with a revenge 
motive against his unknown father. 
Herr Bartsch’s affair with Widow 
Liesel Olivia distresses the family. 
When she says, “We’re both Catho- 
lics and you couldn’t get a divorce 
anyway” (p. 127), it ends almost 
idyllically. Herr, Bartsch then de- 
velops a brain tumor and dies. Frau 
Bartsch cruelly has Peter sent to 
public school instead of to an acad- 
emy (gymnasium). A great crisis 
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in his life comes when he is rejected, 
after passing all examinations, at 
the Cadet school on grounds of illegi- 
timacy. 

This is an interesting and well- 
written novel. There is much good 
in it and one regrets that it isn’t all 
good. 

In an indifference to religion is 
the greatest danger to it; a novel in 
which vespers and sermons and con- 
firmations play an important back- 
ground is largely to the good. Re- 
grettably, however, the atmosphere 
is not really sympathetic. The most 
religious person in the novel, Frau 
Bartsch, is almost represented as a 
villain, too harsh and unsympathetic, 
and sometimes not fair. One could 
argue, however, that the picture of 
her could constitute a wholesome 
corrective to many religious persons 
who incline to be that way. While 
gross slanders, such as clerical im- 
morality, are effectively quashed, the 
incidental references to priests and 
religious tend to be pejorative, such 


as “ungainly,” “womanish _black- 
cloth cassock” (p. 398). 
There is a tendency to make 


regular churchgoing appear as a 
symptom of frustration, as in Frau 
Bartsch, or of softness in the head, 
as in Franz after his shell-shock. 
Bianca and Peter smile at Franz’s 
insistence upon attending Sunday 
Mass and, sympathetically for the 
reader, boast of being “simply not 
born with any talent for religious- 
ness” (p. 653). Yet in spite of all 
this it is possible that most readers, 
especially the discerning ones, will 
come away from the novel rather 
more than less inclined towards re- 
ligion. One chapter, p. 295-304, on 
Peter’s confirmation, is such an in- 





spiration that one could wish it to 
find its way into many anthologies, 
including Catholic anthologies. 


More regrettable is a somewhat 
ambiguous treatment of illicit sexual 
intercourse. To many readers the 
seduction scene between Peter and 
Herta (pp. 522-27) could in its sug- 
gestiveness be an occasion of sin. 
Worse still, this illicit affair begins 
and ends rather pleasantly with ad- 
vantage to both parties and harm to 
no one. Even the adultery between 
Herr Bartsch and the widow is made 
to look rather charming and the 
opposition of the wife and children is 
represented so as to look to many 
readers like narrowmindedness. 
Also Baron Ortner is throughout 
portrayed a's the perfect gentleman 
and when in the end his affair with 
a married woman is incidentally re- 
vealed it is not made to detract any- 
thine from his charm. 


The novel presents a gripping pic- 
ture of the creeping terribleness of 
starvation, inflation, defeat. and an 
vniust peace. In that respect it is 
well to read now. It also suggests 
that bringing an illegitimate child 
into the world is a villainy. Intelli- 
gent and mature readers will prob- 
ably derive much more benefit than 
harm from the book. Price $3.00 


THAT MAN IN THE WHITE 
HOUSE 


By Frank Kingdon 


N ANSWER to a soldier son’s 
query, “What is going to happen 
in 1944?” Dr. Frank Kingdon, 
Methodist minister, ex-college presi- 
dent, news commentator, lecturer, 
etc., wrote the present book which is 


intended as a survey of the reasons 
why Franklin D. Roosevelt should be 
elected in November to a fourth term 
as President of these United States, 
The author sees 1944 as a crucial 
year in the history of the world and 
feels that any action other than 
Roosevelt’s re-election will be dis 
astrous not only to the best interests 
of the country but also to the pros. 
pects of a new world order embodied 
in a stable peace. 


The Roosevelt question is a thorny 
one—how great he is or is not can- 
not be settled until coming events 
have justified or annulled his _posi- 
tion and policies. The purpose of a 
review such as this does not com- 
prehend a discussion of the points 
at issue nor a decision on Roosevelt's 
indispensability. We can only point 
out here that Mr. Kingdon has not 
made a dispassionate survey of the 
question but rather has taken a posi- 
tion and defended it. Whether or 
not you agree with him depends on 
your knowledge, your interpretation, 
your opinions and your attitudes 
formed in the course of events. Most 
of the material contained herein has 
been discussed publicly before and 
will be again. It must be said how- 
ever that this book is not complete 
and comprehensive but sketchy and 
with major omissions. There are 
hasty generalizations, faulty logic 
and a lack of understanding of basic 
problems. There is also a certain 
amount of vituperation directed 
against the isolationists, especially 
Senator Wheeler. In general be- 
cause of its subject matter the book 
is suitable only for adults but with 
the reservation that it can scarcely 
be regarded as authoritative. Price 
$2.00. 


Mary Walks on the Water 


the seminarians. A Solemn Requiem 
was sung on the following morning 
by the Rector of the Seminary, Fa- 
ther Anselm Schaaf, O.S.B., and then 
the body was taken to Dayton, Ohio, 
where funeral services were held 
later in the week. 

To those who knew Brother Wil- 
frid there is not the slightest doubt 
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(Continued from page 320) 


that his was a death well prepared 
for. His last written message, a 
letter started a few hours before the 
drowning, spoke of doing the will of 
God at all times. A sermon he had 
written but had not yet given in the 
class of homiletics was on the will of 
God. He enjoyed a reputation among 
his fellow students for cheerful help- 


THE GRAIL 


fulness at all times. The undisguised 
tears in the eyes at the lake and in 
the chapel proved the esteem in 
which he was held. The Seminary 
Literary News Bulletin published a 
memorial edition as a tribute to 
Brother Wilfrid. We quote from it 
the poem beneath the picture of 
Brother. 
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BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


Enclosed find my _ offering in 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad 
and the Blessed Mother. I prom- 
ised this offering and publication for 
favors received on more than one 
occasion. J. G. (Ind.) 

I am enclosing an offering for the 
glorification of Brother Meinrad in 
thanksgiving for two favors received 
for my child that was suffering with 
pain and other troubles. Please pub- 
lish my thanks. E. S. (Ind.) 


Enclosed you will find an offering 
as a thanksgiving to St. Anthony 
and Brother Meinrad for the recov- 
ery of money which had been owed 
to me for a long time. I wish to 
have it published. 


A. M. P. (Kans.) 


I am enclosing an offering to 
further the cause of Brother Mein- 
rad. I also ask you to publish in 
THE GRAIL a thanksgiving for so 
many favors received. I include them 
A. K. (Ind.) 


all, one especially. 


I prayed to Brother Meinrad for 
a safe delivery and a normal birth. 
My prayers were answered, 

Mrs. J. R. (Ind.) 


Please offer a Mass of Thanks- 
giving for the recovery of my 
cousin’s adopted daughter, aged five 
years. A few weeks ago she fell 
from a fifteen feet 
landing on a concrete pavement. For 
three days the doctors could not take 
x-rays because of the hemorrhaging. 
I promised Brother Meinrad a Mass 
and publication if he would intercede 
with God in the child’s behalf. Pic- 
tures were made and it was found 
that she had a double fracture of the 
skull. At present she is at home, 
and though still in bed, she seems 


window high, 


well on the road to recovery. 
D. L. (Ky.) 
Please find enclosed a small offer- 
ing in thanksgiving for a favor re- 
ceived through the intercession of 

Brother Meinrad. 

Mrs. C. A. G. (Ind.) 
Enclosed offering for two Masses 
for the Brother 
Meinrad in thanksgiving for favors 


beatification of 


received through his intercession. 
A. L. (Conn.) 








The Servant of God, Brother Meinrad 
Eugster, O.S.B., was a member of Maria 


Einsiedeln Abbey in Switzerland. There he 
died in 1925 highly respected by his con- 
freres for his virtuous life. His cause for 
beatification has been introduced at Rome, 
and THE GRAIL is the ohosen organ for 
bringing his cause to the knowledge of 
American Catholics. A picture of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canonization 
may be procured by sending a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Jerome 
Palmer, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 28rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions prayed for, please send 
them into THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the month. 
A Novena of Masses will be offered 
each month for the glorification and 
canonization of Brother Meinrad and 
for all the intentions sent in. 





In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better knewn a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


Through the _ intervention of 
Brother Meinrad I reecived a special 
favor several weeks ago, one which 
Broth- 


er Meinrad really helps. I enclose 


I had prayed for for years. 


my offering of thanksgiving. 


J. L. N. (Pa.) 


The scholastic difficulties of my 
brother have been serious for some 
months. Brother Meinrad seems to 
have taken an interest in the mat 
ter, for we find the difficulties are 
working out very well. R. K. (DD. C.) 


I have received many favors from 
Brother Meinrad. S. A. E. (Ind.) 


I am enclosing an offering for a 
Mass in thanksgiving for my moth- 
er’s recovery from a serious illness. 
I have also had recourse to Brother 
Meinrad when confronted with many 
spiritual and temporal difficulties, 
and he has always helped me. 


S. L. (Ind.) 


I wish to report the obtaining of 
the favor of the grace to make a 
through Brother 

E. V. (Wis.) 


good confession 
Meinrad. 


I wish to report obtaining many 
favors from Brother Meinrad and 
use his help constantly. 


M. K. 1). ( Mich.) 


Enclosed find an offering for a 
Mass for the glorification of Brother 
Meinrad. 


help us to see our son when he re 


I promised it if he would 


turned from overseas and landed on 
the East coast. You could publish 
it in THE GRAIL too so as to give 
Brother Meinrad more glory. 

G. H. (Wash.) 


My baby had black measles and 
Doctor gave up the case as hopeless. 
I prayed to Brother Meinrad and so 
did my mother. I’m happy to say 
the baby came through without even 
a scar and is in perfect health now. 
Mass and enclosed 


R. A. H. (Ohio) 


I promised the 
offering. 


I promised Brother Meinrad if my 
boy passed his examinations and 
graduated with a nice passing mark 
I would acknowledge the favor. His 
marks were wonderful. 

J. MM. (N.. Y.) 





Please send us your complete 


oo Reading Room E address with new Zone number. 


The GRAIL MAGAZINE 


Gospel in Theme 
Religious in Spirit 
American in Ideals 
Instructive in Purpose 
Lively in Style 


Subscribe for a Friend! 
One Dollar a year 








THE MASS YEAR 
FOR za 1945 ORDER NOW! 





*® The Ordo in English for each day at Mass as a guide to users 


of the Roman and St. Andrew's Missals. 


® Sixty Reflections on the Introits of the Sundays and greater Feast 


Days. 


7 Ry \ ® An excellent aid for the laity who attend Mass daily, for Sisters, 


Brothers, Seminarians, Chaplain’s Assistants. 





O AD ALTARE DE. ¥ | 
(Cover design) (Last year the 1944 edition of THE MASS YEAR went 
30¢ a copy. through three printings. Those who did not order early 
$1.00 for 4 copies. had to wait for copies. Order now for delivery the first 


Quantity prices on of December.) 


request. 
Order from 


THE GRAIL OFFICE 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 




















